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House Flag 

Sirs: The Hanover Bank’s new house 
flag was recently unfurled for the first 
time in New York’s financial district. 
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It is an 8x12-foot white banner carrying 
a 3-foot replica of the bank’s seal and the 


bank’s name in 1-foot letters in blue. 
The flag flies from a fourth story flag- 
pole extending over the sidewalk. 

DONALD R. HASSEL, 

Assistant Secretary, 

The Hanover Bank, 

New York 15, New York 
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Holdup Warning 


Sirs: Due to the efforts of one of the 
Lincoln, Nebraska, banks a year or two 
ago, federal regulations were amended 
to permit banks to microfilm currency, 
with permission to project it on a wall 
or screen but not to print it on paper 
without express permission of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or other govern- 
ment officials. 

Now, due to the increasing frequency 
of bank holdups, many banks are keeping 
identifiable money in their cash. This 
has led a number of them to ask if we 
could supply a sign for putting bandits 
on notice that such money is in the cash, 


a protective device that bandits fear 
more than almost anything else. 
Accordingly, we have printed many 


thousand cards and offer them to banks 
for display in their banking rooms or 
aiongside tellers’ windows. The cards 
ave punched for hanging. They will be 
0: a size that will just fit in a number 
10 envelope. 

We feel it is important that banks 








NOTICE 


To aid law enforcement agencies in apprehending hold-up 
men, we always keep plenty of identifiable currency in our cash. 
“Hot” money will burn their fingers. 


Comotorents of Amencan Surety Company 
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know they can obtain these cards from us, 
W. H. RILEy, 
American Surety Company, 
100 Broadway, 
New York 5, New York 
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For Correspondent Banks 
Sirs: The issue of Fidelity Corre- 
spondent enclosed represents the initial 
effort of our newly formed correspondent 
banking department. We believe this is 
the first time such a publication has 
been issued for this specific purpose. 
The Fidelity Correspondent will be 
published at regular intervals and sent 















“A billion dollar trust company—o great commercial bonk" 
Vel. }—No. 1 October, 1953 




















to banks in the tri-state area of Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Its 
purpose will be to keep banks fully 
informed of what’s going on at Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Company in the hope 
that this can be usefully related to the 
activities and problems of other banks. 
RAYMOND L. HETZLER, 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company, 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 
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W ednesday Closing 

Sirs: An Ohio statute permits Ohio 
banks to close any one day a week, and 
for some 18 months the three banks in 
Elyria have been closed on Saturdays. 

Two savings and loan companies, how- 
ever, actively competing for savings 
deposits, remained open Saturdays from 
9 am. to 5 p.m. Feeling that it was 
absurd to close our doors against cus- 
tomers anxious to do business, the Elyria 
banks decided to close Wednesdays and 
remain open Saturdays from 9 a.m. to 
1 p.m. 

November 7 was our first Saturday 
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open. Though the weather was inclem- 


ent, the banks were busy and the Elyria 
merchants, who had welcomed the change 
enthusiastically, reported the best Satur- 
day business in months. 

We feel that this step, at first blush 
a step backward, is really a step ahead. 

R. H. Rice, Chairman, 

Executive Committee, 

Elyria Savings and Trust Company, 

Elyria, Ohio 
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On Corporate Treasurers 

Stirs: We have just read “How Cor- 
porate Treasurers View Bank Relation- 
ships.” It is most informative. 

A substantial amount of our business 
is with national corporations and it looks 
to us as though we could use this article 
as somewhat of a Bible in our shop. 

ROBERT E. LEAKE, Vice-President, 

Manufacturers and Traders 

Trust Company, 

Buffalo 5, New York 








The Precious Gift of Speech 


One of the precious gifts of life is 
speech. From babyhood on, it is the 
bridge to understanding, friendship 
and love. | 


‘There was a day when the power 
of speech was limited by the range of 
the human voice. Now there are no 
barriers of time or distance. You 
have but to speak into the telephone 
to be in touch with almost anyone 
—quickly, easily and at low cost. 


Just a few days ago the number of 
telephones in the United States 
reached fifty million, or one for about 
every three people. 

These telephones are operated by 
the Bell System and fifty-three hun- 
dred other telephone companies. 

All play an essential part in the 
nation’s service and they join to- 
gether in commemorating this new 
milestone in telephone progress. 


THE 50 MILLIONTH 
TELEPHONE 





The big story is not in mere num- 
bers but in what all these telephones 
mean to the country. 

By the quick interchange of news 
and views, the telephone has united 
millions of people. By its services for 
industry and the armed forces, it has 
become a front-line soldier in de- 
fense. The lines of communication 
that help the nation to grow also 
bind it together to keep it strong. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
AND FIFTY-THREE HUNDRED 
OTHER TELEPHONE COMPANIES 
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Detroit Stock Exchange hums as Junior Achievement firms take over to sell their own shares 


JA Stock Sale 


Easily one of the most successful 
stock-selling efforts of the year was 


chalked up recently at the Detroit Stock 
Exchange. 

The Exchange floor was a beehive of 
activity one afternoon last month, as 
members of local Junior Achievement 
companies took over the mart’s facilities 
in conjunction with a public offering of 
shares in some 50 of these newly formed 
enterprises. 

Newspaper promotion. On the day pre- 
ceding the event, members of the Ex- 
change had cooperated in sponsoring a 
newspaper notice of the public offering 
of “JA” shares at 50 cents a share. The 
participating JA firms each allotted only 
20 of their total authorization of 100 
shares for this fund raising method, with 
the remainder to be sold through the 
usual direct solicitation route. 

During the Exchange selling, JA 
members manned the phones and took 
orders from brokers and the public, 
relayed them to the center trading post 
where they were sorted, time stamped, 
and later passed along to a large board 
listing where running totals of the sales 
to the individual companies were main- 
tained. JA products were displayed, and 
spectators were sold stock. An accom- 
panying view shows this “junior enter- 
prise” activity. 

Business booms. The sale attracted 
city-wide interest and the result was an 
extreme over-subscription, creating a 
Problem of allocating one share for 
every 25 ordered. 

The idea for the public sale stemmed 
fron earlier activity of individual mem- 
bers of the stock exchange in judging 
annual reports of the JA firms. The pri- 
mar. purpose of selling shares through 
the xchange was to give the JA mem- 
bers a more realistic picture of how the 
flow of capital into industry is facili- 
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JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT DAY 
at the 
DETROIT STOCK EXCHANGE 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1953 
A PUBLIC OFFERING 
SHARES in 50 "JA" COMPANIES 


50¢ per share 
Limit 5 shores in any 1 company 
An opportunity to participate in Junior Free Enterprise. Past record 
indicates that stockholders can expect full return of investment PLUS 
good dividend upon liquidation. 


The DETROIT STOCK EXCHANGE will be open to the publie on 
Friday, Nov, 6th at 3 P.M. for purchase of "JA™ stock or phone 
any member firm listed below. 


DETROIT STOCK EXCHANGE 
2314 PENOBSCOT BLDG. WO 3-1600 
BACHE & CO. BAKER, SIMONDS & CO. BOLLINGER, HARRIS & CO. 
WO. 2-3830 WO 1.3670 WO 3-180 
CAMPBELL, McCARTY & CO. CARR & CO. MANLEY, BENNETT & CO. 
WO 2.8400 WO 2.6842 Wo 5.1122 


FERRISS, WAGNER & MILLER FIRST OF MICHIGAN CORP, 
WO 1.7480 WO 2.2055 


GOODBODY & CO. 
WO 3-3140 


FORDON, ALDINGER & CO. PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 
WO 1.5600 WO 5-3200 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
WO 3.4670 


H. HENTZ & CO. DON W. MILLER & CO. MORELAND & CO, 
WO 1.8500 WO 1-9804 WO 2.3858 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS S. R. LIVINGSTONE, CROUSE & CO. 
WO 5$-4300 WO S-6202 

KENOWER, MacARTHUR & CO. McDONALD, MOORE & CO. 

WO 2.3262 WO 3.9565 

NAUMAN, McFAWN & CO. STRAUS, BLOSSER & McDOWELL 
WO 3-6828 WO 2.9360 

R. C. O'DONNELL & CO. SHADER-WINCKLER CO. A. H. VOGEL & CO, 
WO 3-7040 WO 1.7680 WO 3-2540 

CHAS. A. PARCELLS & CO. SMITH, HAGUE, NOBLE & CO, 
WO 2.5625 WO 3-5535 
REID, HIGBIE & CO. WM. C. RONEY & CO, 
WO 3-9385 WO 3-6700 


WATLING, LERCHEN & CO. HUDSON, WHITE & CO. 
WO 2.5525 WO 2-8992 








The public offering 


tated by the stock marts. In charge of 
the project was Edward T. Bennett, Jr., 
of the brokerage firm of Manley, Bennett 
& Co., and chairman of the public rela- 
tions committee of the board of gov- 
ernors for the exchange. 


+ 


Also in conjunction with Junior 
Achievement, the Detroit Trust Com- 


pany is sponsoring a television program 
in which outstanding young people are 
interviewing community leaders about 
the “Detroit of tomorrow.” Leading off 
the weekly half-hour series was J. C. 
Doyle, president of the Junior Achieve- 
ment activity in Southeastern Michigan, 
and sales and advertising manager of 
the Ford Motor Company. 
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Bank Sales Finance Plan 
for Manufacturers 


About eight years ago a dozen key 
banks throughout the country endeavored 
to organize a National Sales Finance 
Plan, with the objective of enlisting 1,500 . 
banks in the program and thus being 
able to sign agreements with appliance 
manufacturers calling for bank financing 
of their products at the retail level. The 
practical difficulties encountered proved 
formidable, and the attempt was sub- 
sequently dropped. 

Impressive management. Now a new 
organization has been launched in Chi- 
cago with substantially the same goal— 
that of arranging and coordinating bank 
installment financing facilities for manu- 
facturers, distributors and _ dealers. 
Known as E. A. Mattison and Associates, 
it bears the name of one of the early 
consumer credit experts in banking. Mr. 
Mattison organized the highly successful 
Timeplan installment credit program at 
Bank of America in 1935 and was execu- 
tive vice-president of that institution 
before joining Budget Finance Plan, 
Los Angeles, as president. 

General manager and Eastern resi- 
dent partner of the new firm is E. J. 
McGowan, formerly assistant vice-presi- 
dent at Bank of America, who has 
administered its Western Bankredit Di- 
vision under which more than 175 banks 
throughout 11 Western states have pro- 
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vided a coordinated financing program 
for manufacturers. The other partner 
is Paul V. Bolton, once vice-president 
and general credit manager of Com- 
mercial Credit Company and later with 
Bank of America. 

Repurchase protection. A basic feature 
of the new program will be a repurchase 
agreement with manufacturers, protect- 
ing banks against loss. The plan also 
provides warehouse financing at the 
distributor level, floor-planning at the 
dealer level, and a plan of non-recourse 
sales contract financing of the consumer. 

Offices of the firm are in the First 
National Bank Building, 38 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago 90, and early plans 
call for immediate coverage of the Mid- 
west with expansion to nationwide pro- 
portions within a few months. A first 
manufacturer to sign the agreement for 
bank financing of its products is Moto- 
rola, Inc., of Chicago. 
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Skidding Interest Rates 
Since early in June of this year, bond 
prices have advanced with unusual rap- 
idity. Several Treasury issues increased 
five points or more in price; equivalent 
to a drop of more than one-quarter per 
cent in terms of yields. Almost the only 
other period marked by an equally rap- 
id advance in bond prices was the early 
months of 1946 when, fearing a post- 
. war recession, some institutions wanted 


to protect themselves against a shortage 
of investment outlets. 

While the advance in bond prices has 
been a dramatic element in the finan- 
cial news, the drop in short-term interest 
yates has been very great. The yields 
on Treasury bills, reflected in the week- 
ly auction prices, have declined from al- 
most 2% to nearly 1% per cent, a yield 





REVERSAL OF INTEREST RATES — 


Viaieis: 














“Extraordinarily rare’ 


decline of about two-fifths. The decline 
has been so sharp that talk of a drop in 
the prime loan rate has been heard, 
rather unusual during the fall season. 

A quick reversal. Perhaps the most 
interesting point in this set of events 
has been the quickness with which in- 
terest rate movements were reversed. 
While the history of interest rates shows 
that they have often changed rather 
rapidly, such changes have more often 
than not followed a period of relative 





Mutual Funds 


Chvestors MUTUAL, INC. 


An open-end management type mutual fund diversifying its invest- 
ments among common stocks, preferred stocks and bonds. 


Oh vestors SELECTIVE FUND, INC. 


An open-end management type mutual fund diversifying its invest- 


ments among bonds, preferred stocks, and other senior securities. 
ovestors STOCK FUND, INC. 


An open-end management type mutual fund diversifying its invest- 
ments among common stocks and other equity securities. 


Face Amount Certificate Company 





Chuestors 


SYNDICATE OF AMERICA, INC. 


A face amount certificate company issuing installment certifi- 
cates of 6, 10, 15 and 20 year maturities and single payment face 


amount certificates. 








This is not an offer to sell these securities. They are subject to the registration 
and prospectus requirements of the Federal Securities Act. Information about the 
issuer, the securities and the circumstances of the offering is contained in the 
prospectus which must be given to the buyer. 


Copies of the prospectus relating to the shares of capital stock or certificates 
of the above companies may be obtained from the national distributor and invest- 


ment manager: 


223 Roanoke Building 


D Investors Mutual, Inc. 

0 Investors Stock Fund, Inc. 

D Investors Selective Fund, Inc. 

0D) Investors Syndicate of America, Inc. 





Please send me the prospectus relating to the company I have checked: 


DN e6tbtbkwsebedeseiesedseeonneeeseenseees 
ADDRESS... ..cccccccccccccccccccccsccccvccs 
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stability. But it is extraordinarily rare 
to find a period in which both short-term 
and long-term rates moved sharply in 
one direction and then just as quickly 
reversed directions and went the other 
way. 

Probably the best way of explaining 
the turnabout is as a change of heart. 
The Federal Reserve felt they had gone 
too far in tightness. Private demand for 
funds during the spring and summer was 
strong. Some were forecasting a decline 
in business but in the Spring of 1953 
this was still only a forecast; business 
was still very active. Without a Federal 
Reserve policy that was first rather 
tough and then changed rather quickly 
in the other direction, the sharp dip and 
quick early recovery might never have 
been experienced. But subsequently the 
business scene did change somewhat. The 
bearish forecasts were partly proven 
right. 

Weak loan demand. When the Federal 
Reserve announced the cut reserve re- 
quirements in June, it stressed the need 
for making reserves available to banks 
for the seasonal loan demand during the 
fall of the year as well as the Treasury 
financing needs. But in fact, the fall 
demand for loans turned out to be weak. 
This can be seen in the other accompany- 
ing chart reproduced below. 

Long-term capital demands remained 
large, with the volume of business in the 
new issues market still high. But even 
in that market there were some signs 
of slackening; many business forecasters 
thought they could detect further re- 
ductions on the horizons. And so the bull 
market in bonds that was started by Fed- 
eral Reserve policy has been pushed by 
economic developments. The late Oc- 
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Fall boom lacking 


tober financing by the Treasury with an 
intermediate-term issue was very “suc- 
cessful.” 

From here out. “The general pattern 
of public policy now seems fairly well 
set,’’ says Professor Roland I. Robinson, 
of the School of Commerce, Northwest- 
ern University, in the light of foregoing 
developments. “ ‘Free’ money markets are 
going to mean markets in which inter- 
est rate fluctuations are tolerated, but 
the Treasury is not going to have to face 
the market naked and unaided. The Fed- 
eral Reserve is going to support Trea:- 
ury financing. The Treasury will offer 
generous enough terms so that support 
will be more technical than substantial. 
And, when opportunities present then- 
selves, the Treasury will refund more of 
the maturing debt into longer terms. 

“With this prospect before them, in- 
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here are stars in the sky 


as well-as thunder and lightning 


There is goodwill in the hearts of men at Christmas. There’s a warm welcome for 
the neighbor—a deep desire for friendship between nations—a determination to 
achieve lasting peace. »« Clouds scud along the horizon, sometimes building up to 
frightening thunderheads. Angry voices thunder without reason—and threats, like 
lightning, break and crash over the people’s heads. »« Yet the eternal stars are 
there —stars of Hope, of Faith, of Love—now. dimmed or hidden by the clouds — 
now breaking through with a clarity and brilliance and strength that will not be 
denied. »« May these stars be seen and followed by the wise men of all nations. 


May they light the path to peace. That is the Christmas prayer of the people. 


Gmmioti MAS 1953’. . . BANKERS TRUST COMPANY. NEW YORK 


Once more we reprint this now familiar prayer of ours, exactly as it was written six critical years ago. 


D. cember, 1953 








vestment managers do not need to fear 
for a shortage of investment outlets. 
While yields might increase further, 
their rate of advance probably will be 
slowed down by large Treasury refund- 
ing offers. If business conditions soften, 
the Treasury deficits are more likely to 
increase than decrease; the financing of 
these deficits will tend to slow down any 
tendencies for security prices to rise. 

“Short-term interest rates might de- 
cline further; but even in this market, 
most of the decline may already have 
taken place,’’ Professor Robinson sur- 
mises. ‘‘While the Federal Reserve has 
eased the money markets, it prohably 
does not want to return to a policy of 
sloppy money. And banks will drop the 
prime loan rate reluctantly. Banking 
costs are up and banks will feel they can- 
not afford to let rates fall too much. 

“For the next few months the course 
of ‘interest rates will ‘depend more on 
economic developments than on political 
and technical financial factors,” Pro- 
fessor Robinson concludes. “A revival of 
inflationary influences seems remote but 
if they came, they would probably re- 
verse the course of interest rates. A 
drastic decline in business conditions 
would tend to soften rates. But if one 
rules out the more extreme variations 
in business conditions, the economic and 
political horizons disclose no factors that 
promise drastic changes in either direc- 
tion.” 
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World Economie Power 

The United States, with approximately 
40 per cent of total world income con- 
centrated in one country, is the: modern 
giant in an economic system that is 
bringing the possibility of economic 
advancement to every part of the globe. 

This is one of the central findings in 








DISTORTED MAP SHOWING GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF WORLD INCOME | | 









































From Twentieth Century Fund study, “World Population and Production” 


Emphasizing how the United States dominates world income picture 


a comprehensive, five-year study, “World 
Population and Production,” made by 
W. S. Woytinsky and his wife, E. S. 
Woytinsky, issued by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 330 West Forty-Second 
Street, New York 36, New York. 
Increase for U.S. Examining statistics 
of national income all over the world, the 
Woytinskys show that in 1948—the year 
for which most inclusive information is 
available—total world income amounted 
to about $548 billion. From 26 per cent 
in 1938, the share of the United States 
in world income increased to 40.7 per 
cent in 1948, while Canada’s share grew 
from 1.8 per cent to 2.2 per cent. The 
relative shares of most of the Old World 
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countries went down, with the con- 
spicuous exceptions of Great Britain, 
Denmark, Sweden and Switzerland. 

Visualizing how this distribution of 
income might look on a world map, the 
authors say, “When continents and indi- 
vidual countries are plotted on a world 
map on the scale of their income in the 
same way as they are plotted on the 
scale of population on distorted popula- 
tion maps, the United States appears 
to be twice as large as Asia and one and 
one-half times the size of Europe, while 
the USSR is smaller than the United 
Kingdom.” 

Examining the world’s industrial ca- 
pacity, the Woytinskys find that “The 
United States and Canada accounted for 
approximately half the world’s industrial 
output in 1947; northwestern Europe, 
for 20 per cent. The USSR claimed the 
equivalent of 10 per cent of the world’s 
total (about $18 billion, at current U. S. 
prices). The remaining 20 per cent was 
widely dispersed. 

Dispersion seen. Looking to the future, 
the report says, “If our industrial civili- 
zation is to become a universal pattern 
of world economy, this concentration of 
manufacturing in the hands of a minority 
of mankind will cease. The probable 
trend is toward geographic dispersion of 
manufacturing as handicrafts in Asia, 
Africa and South America yield to mod- 
ern methods of production.” 
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Ideas for Improving 
the Government Market 


The need for greater depth, breadth 
and resiliency in the unpegged Govern- 
ment bond market, to support futur 
financing requirements, has been cite: 
in recent months by both Secretary 0’ 
the Treasury George M. Humphrey an: 
William McC. Martin, chairman of th 
Board of Governors of the Federal R: 
serve System. 

Now, from 
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YOUR BANK’S NAME 


IMPRINTED HERE 





SHOWN ACTUAL SIZE 


Have you received your copies of 
“THE TRAVELER’S FRIEND”? 


How much is $5.00* in Turkish money? Or in 38 
other currencies? What is the Fahrenheit tempera- 
ture when it’s 26.6° Centigradet? How far is 32 
kilometers!? These and hundreds of questions of 
interest to the traveler, including how much to tip, 
what to do if NCB Travelers Checks are lost or 
stolen, etc., are answered in “The Traveler's Friend.” 

This new free 24 page booklet is jam-packed with 
useful things to know when traveling at home or 


abroad. There is ample room for memoranda, notes, 


telephone numbers, addresses, etc. It should prove 
to be a friend to all your customers who travel. 

Because National City realizes just how much 
the traveler leans on his banker for financial and 
other advice, we set out to make “The Traveler's 
Friend” a real traveler's friend — just like National 
City Bank Travelers Checks. 

It will be sent to you imprinted with your bank’‘s 
name without cost. Merely write, telling us the 


quantity you need, 


*£14 
Tit’s hot! 80° 
tAbout 20 miles 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


BKivsl tn Wort-Wiite Banking 


55 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





December, 1953 








sources, have come some constructive 
ideas for attaining this objective. 

Fewer issues. Two ways in which the 
Treasury itself can help to develop a 
broader market for its securities have 
been suggested by Aubrey G. Lanston, 
president of Aubrey G. Lanston & Co., 
Inc. bond firm specializing in Govern- 
ments and municipals. He states: 

“A broad market develops from large 
activity in the thing that is being bought 
and sold. If the activity is small there 
can’t be a broad market. At the same 
time, I am sure 
that neither the 
Treasury nor the 
Federal Reserve 
is anxious to in- 
crease the gross 
number of trans- 
actions in the 
market. That 
‘would prove noth- 
ing. The point, 
therefore, is that 
if we are to have 
a broader market 
for Treasury se- 
curities a greater 
portion of the 
total transactions that take place should 
be able to flow through a smaller number 
of issues. We have too many Treasury 
issues to be able to make a broad market 
in most of them at the present time.... 
The Treasury would contribute greatly 
to the development of a broad market 
.if it moved to build in the debt in the 
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form of fewer issues outstanding in large 
amounts instead of continuing to enlarge 
the number of issues, many of them 
relatively small. 

Shorter consultation period. “On each 
occasion when the Treasury has come 
to market this year, it has engaged in 
consultations and meetings of one kind 
or another over periods of from two to 
six weeks before it actually made its 
offerings. The result has been that the 
market has been made _ unnecessarily 
subject to grapevine stories, rumors and 
conjecture. At times, it has been almost 
impossible for dealers to make good 
markets in the securities affected, or 
throughout the whole range of the Treas- 
ury list, because they couldn’t be sure 
what story tomorrow might bring from 
what might be termed a_ responsible 
source. The Treasury market would have 
to ‘stand aside’ less if there were less 
frequent financing and a shorter consul- 
tation period before each financing.” 

“Futures” market. Meanwhile, the 
idea of the “futures” market for Gov- 
ernment bonds has been conceived by F. 
Newell Childs, executive vice-president 
of C. F. Childs & Co., another Govern- 
ment securities house. He first broached 
the plan to officials of the Midwest Stock 
Exchange, and it was agreed that a 
committee should be formed to study 
it carefully. This group, made up of 
prominent Chicago bankers, brokers, 
businessmen and economists, after sev- 
eral meetings has come to the tentative 
conclusion that Government bonds are 
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adaptable to trading in a Federal futures 
market, and that such a market would 
create broader interest, better liquidity, 
and facilitate the financing of longer 
term issues. The committee has further 
agreed that it would enable banks and 
other institutions to hold long-term 
Governments, obtaining the advantage 
of a higher coupon and yield, yet per- 
mitting them to maintain liquidity by 
the sale of a “future contract.” 

Mr. Childs points out that a futures 
market would give non-banking investors 
a medium for making forward commit- 
ments in Federal securities, and stim- 
ulate a greater interest in government 
finance on the part of the public. How- 
ever, he adds that the whole idea is going 
to receive much more study, and that 
details as to units of trade, margin, con- 
tract delivery dates, etc., are still in the 
exploratory stage. 

Life company support. That the na- 
tion’s life insurance companies should 
give stronger support to the Treasury’s 
program of lengthening out the Federal 
debt in a non-inflationary manner, even 
at the sacrifice of some investment re- 
turn, is the opinion expressed by O. 
Kelley Anderson, president, New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Boston. 

Citing the disorganized conditions that 
prevailed this 
spring following 
the Treasury’s 
operations ina 
crowded bond 
market, Mr. An- 
derson declares: 
“We have a vital 
interest in an 
orderly Govern- 
ment bond mar- 
ket. We have vital 
interest in the 
successful re- 
financing of the 
national debt. 
And so we must 
be ready to protect that interest and not 
wait for the Federal Reserve or some- 
one else to come to the rescue.” 

Mr. Anderson emphasizes that he is 
not suggesting that the life companies 
purchase only Governments, at the ex- 
pense of investment diversification, or 
buy any bonds that fail to meet their 
requirements, or underwrite the price of 
Federal securities at a perpetual par. 

For stable dollar. “What I am suggest- 
ing is that we should do our share, per- 
haps more than our share, in supporting 
the Treasury’s program of obtaining an 
honest dollar by recovering from past 
inflationary practices,” Mr. Anderson as- 
serts. “I am suggesting that we partic- 
ipate liberally in the purchase of new 
Treasury offerings that meet our require- 
ments, even though such participation 
may reduce our overall rate of earnings 
by a very slight fraction. And I am 
suggesting that we should not be hesitant 
in utilizing some of our resources coura- 
geously, to minimize temporary condi- 
tions of disorganization that may occur 
from time to time in the Government 
bond market.” 

While acknowledging that the policy- 
holders’ welfare is paramount in all life 
company operations, Mr. Anderson 
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New Easy Way to Buy 

INCOME and SECURITY on the 

Stock Purchase Installment Plan 
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The easy, convenient way to buy stocks on the Installment Plan 


1. STEP ONE Drop in to see us or phone us (or if you prefer, sec 
. YOu want to own and we will gladly help you make your decision, if you 
wish, by making all investment information available to yon, Generally, you 
stock of high quality, stable in regard to price 
you may want to share in the profits of the company you work. for, the 


to buy 4 car oF television set. Now | ene! source of income Mail the 

you 1 wait to accumu: | coupon below far complete details on 

tate a lot of capitat before you start | the Green, Ellis & Anderson stock 

investing. You can begin tday on a | purchase plan. 

eo gohagrgy ad atone yr yeood ont which stock, or stocks 
mocks are carefully chosen. that GREEN, ELLIS & ANDERSON | 

shoutd provide the future security Score Wer och $ 

and freedom fr, aoe, 


the products you prefer (cars. television sets, foods, etc.), the servic 
telephone, transportation etc.) 
much of your shopping. 


2. STEP TWO After you have decided what you want to buy - and what you can afford - we will 
your purchase through a loan, to be Bi igeny in equal monthly inst a ments, at 
Although the si ar ' 
on what you can afford, we can illustrate the 
sible on a $500 down payment: Yo 
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Promoting use of instalment loans to acquire common stocks 


reaches this conclusion: “Whatever we 
can do to help keep the dollar stable will 
be of far greater long-term benefit to 
policyholders and beneficiaries than any- 
thing we are likely to achieve in the 
relatively restricted realm of earning the 
maximum number of dollars on our 
investments.” 
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Banks Cooperate 
in Stock Purchase Plan 


Current interest in the idea of apply- 
ing instalment loan plans to common 
stock purchases has focused attention 
on Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, where 
all of the banks are cooperating with a 
brokerage firm in offering a uniform 
credit arrangement in conjunction with 
investments. 

Sparking the plan is E. B. Mulligan, 
Jr., resident partner of Green, Ellis & 
Anderson, New York City investment 
firm with a Wilkes-Barre office in the 
Miners National Bank Building. 

The banks will lend up to 50 per cent 
of the purchase price of whatever stocks 
are selected with repayments to be made 
in equal monthly instalments for a year, 
or longer if desired. The “‘add-on”’ inter- 
est charge by the banks is 5 per cent 
on loans of $500 to $999, and 4 per cent 
on Joans of $1,000 or more. 

Way to save. Mr. Mulligan points out 
that this is a higher interest charge than 
a customer would pay if he opened a 
margin account with a broker, but he 
avers the bank plan offers this distinct 
adv::ntage to the customer: he will pay 
the loan off. “It is a rare person who 


buys stock on margin and even con- 
sides making payments on his debit 
othe: than through hoped-for capital 
8ains,”’ the broker explains. “We like 


Margin accounts—they are profitable— 
but with this’ plan we are looking for a 
new source of business from new in- 
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vestors who are interested in a new way 
to save and invest. I think the woods are 
full of them and it will be only a matter 
of time before the plan takes hold to the 
combined benefit of the investors, the 
banks and brokers.” 

Three advantages. In an explanatory 
leaflet, Green, Ellis & Anderson cites 
the following advantages of the loan 
plan to the borrower: 

“1. More immediate income. To il- 
lustrate: Suppose you have $500, now 
producing $5 to $15 a year, and you 
match that with a $500 loan, and in- 
vest the $1,000 at 6 per cent (the aver- 
age yield this year of all dividend paying 
stocks on the New York Stock Exchange 
has exceeded 6 per cent). The income 
from $1,000 at 6 per cent is $60; sub- 
tract this from the $25 bank interest and 
you have $35 left—that’s $20 to $30 
more than the previous interest income. 
After the loan is paid off you obtain the 
whole $60 return, which is $45 to $55 
more than the previous interest income. 

“2. You obtain an income-producing 
asset that can increase in value if the 
company increases its earnings in the 
years ahead. 

“3. If you let the bank keep your 
stock and start you on a new purchase 
plan at the expiration of the first, and 
so on year after year, you will obtain 
all the advantages of dollar (cost) 
averaging, one of the soundest and best 
ways to invest.” 

Promotion plans. Accompanying illus- 
trations reproduce the explanatory leaf- 
let and two of the newspaper advertise- 
ments produced by Green, Ellis & 
Anderson. It is preparing a promotion 
piece describing dollar averaging, and 
showing the results of investing $1,000 
annually in 10 different stocks for periods 
of 10 to 25 years. And it has plans for 
an informative little folder that omits 
any reference to the brokerage firm, and 
can be used by the banks. 


“Although there is an unusual amount 
of public interest in the plan, results 
to date have been meager,” acknowledges 
Mr. Mulligan. “We expected this when 
we decided to launch the idea and spend 
some money on it. One angle that had 
not occurred to us but became evident 
as soon as we started to advertise was 
its attraction to employees of corpora- 
tions, as a method of buying shares in 
their own company. That is an approach 
we will foster.” 

Funston Plan anticipated. Incidentally, 
Mr. Mulligan expressed the hope that 
the “Funston Plan” of the New York 
Stock Exchange would soon be in opera- 
tion, to give added appeal to the instal- 








save by mail on bank supplies 


designed for your special uses 


Wrapped 
Coin Boxes 


Steel or Aluminum. All-metal, Each size 
holds different amounts, permits quick 
check on storage. Takes little vault space. 
Amounts plainly printed on outside. 








Aluminum 





Steel 
$1.00 $1.05 
each each 
$10.00 $12.00 
dozen dozen 


Lightweight, easy 
to handle, yet 
strong and rugged. 


Olive green finish. 
Strongly welded to 
last for years. 


No. 501 $10 Pennies 
No. 502 $20 Nickels 
No. 503 $40 Nickels 
No. 504 $50 Dimes 
No. 505 $100 Dimes 
No. 506 $100 Quarters 
No. 507 $100 Halves 
No. 508 $100 Dollars 


No. 1 $10 Pennies 
No. 2 $20 Nickels 
No. 3 $100 Dimes 
uarters 
alves 


No. 4 $100 
No. 5 $100 





COMPLETE CATALOG FREE 


48 page catalog of Block and Co. 
specialized bank and cashiers sup- 
plies, yours free. 


Use the handy order blank below 


BLOCK ana Company 


Specialized Bank and Cashiers Supplies 
216 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, III. 
Phone: HArrison 7-1996 


Send me the coin boxes checked above. 


© Send free copy of Bank and Cashiers Supplies 
catalog 
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Stimulated by higher rates, 


ment payment idea. This is expected to 
permit the purchase of full or fractional 
shares of an individual stock on a peri- 
odic basis, with payments of around $50 
or more. The customer would sign a 
declaration of intent to make regular 
payments for a given period but the 
declaration would not be binding and 
could be terminated at any time. Many 
mutual funds have similar plans in oper- 
ation now. According to Mr. Mulligan, 
charges -on the New York Stock Ex- 
change plan will probably be 6 per cent. 
The Wilkes-Barre plan employs the 
minimum Exchange commission, vary- 
‘ing from approximately 2 per cent to 
1% per cent depending on the amount 
invested, with the only other cost being 
the loan interest charge by the banks. 
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Competition for Savings 

The higher level of interest rates dur- 
ing the past two years has had two 
closely related results: private savings 
institutions have had better profits, and 
consequently they are competing with 
more vigor for new funds. Gone are the 
practices of the gloomy 1930’s when 
savings institutions sometimes refused’ 
to accept lump-sum additions to savings 
accounts. The customer is welcome, and 
he is frequently being paid a more 
generous return on his savings. Although 
some reversal of interest rate move- 
ments has occurred during’ recent 
months, the competition for savings ac- 
counts seems to have continued un- 
abated. 

Increased flow. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant effect of the stronger competi- 
tion is reflected in the greater flow of 
savings funds into savings institutions. 
In 1950 and 1951 only a little more than 
one-half of personal savings, as esti- 
mated by the Department of Commerce, 
flowed into private savings institutions. 
But in the year 1952 and the first half 
of 1953, these institutions have attracted 
about three-quarters of the total per- 
sonal saving. The dollar growth of the 
leading private savings institutions for 
this 18-month period is shown in an ac- 
companying chart. Postal savings, al- 
though governmental rather than private, 
are included as a matter of comparative 
interest. They are the exception to the 
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rule: a shrinking savings vehicle. 

Rate a big factor. The competition for 
new savings business has taken several 
forms. All of the mediums of advertising 
and publicity—newspapers, radio, tele- 
vision, and billboards—have been used. 
But higher interest or dividend payments 
have probably been the most important 
competitive instrument. Almost all of 
the savings institutions, except life in- 
surance companies, have increased their 
rate of payment to savers. And even 
mutual life insurance companies may 
soon be reflecting a comparable increase 
in the form of more generous policy 
dividends. 

The relative success of the various 
types of savings institutions in attract- 
ing funds is shown in the second of the 
accompanying charts. This chart, show- 
ing the annual rate of increase for the 
18-month period covered in the prior 
chart, demonstrates the remarkable 
growth record of savings and loan associ- 
ations. Their annual rate of growth is 
almost 2% times that of their nearest 
competitor, the mutual savings banks. 

Higher earnings. While competitive 
success in gaining savings funds doubt- 
less depends on many factors, it is quite 
evident that rate of return has an im- 
portant bearing on these results. Savings 
and loan associations have been able to 
pay better dividends because of their 
considerably increased rate of earnings 
on mortgages. 

At the other extreme, it seems reason- 
ably clear that the interest rate on 
postal savings, unchanged at 2 per cent, 
is less attractive relatively than can be 
found in many private savings institu- 
tions. And, of course, virtually no promo- 
tion is given this thrift vehicle. The sale 
of United States savings bonds continues 
to be vigorously promoted, but the rates 
on these bonds, although increased last 
year, were notched up less relatively 
than those prevailing in other thrift 
outlets. 

Future problems? One question of 
grave importance remains unanswered: 
if the increases in long-term interest 
rates of the past two years and one-half 
prove to be temporary, can savings in- 
stitutions maintain present interest and 
dividend -rates? While the extreme and 
dangerous rate competition for savings 
that prevailed during the late 1920’s has 


there has been a greater flow of funds into savings institutions 


not reappeared, the competitive use of 
higher returns for attracting new funds 
is not without some problems and pos- 
sibly even some dangers. 
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Financial Effects of a 
Sales Drop? 

To help managements consider in 
advance the financial problems _ that 
would ensue if their business volume 
should drop, and lay plans for such an 
eventuality, the American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago is widely 
distributing a booklet with sample budg- 
ets designed to provide clues to the 
question, ‘What Happens If Sales De- 
cline?” 

Several profit and loss statements are 
presented for a hypothetical company, to 
illustrate the possible effects of a drop 
in sales volume resulting from (1) 20 
per cent and 40 per cent declines in the 
number of units sold, (2) similar de- 
creases in the sales prices per unit, and 
(3) various combinations of both adverse 
developments. Under each exhibit, space 
is provided in which managements can 
list their own estimated variable and 


To help lay plans 
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fixed expenses predicated on the same 
sales declines. 

Where to cut? The bank explains that 
the preparation of these estimated ex- 
pense budgets for varying business condi- 
tions is merely a start or approach to 
the problem. “To receive any real value 
from the budgets, the individual items 
making up each expense total must be 
reviewed to determine where and how 
reductions can be made to be within the 
budget totals,’ the booklet states. “In 
doing so, many questions will arise re- 
garding the advisability of cutting ex- 
penditures for sales efforts and adver- 
tising, bad debt provision, minimum 
office staff, minimum supervisory staff, 
and the level of maintenance and repairs. 
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New London Headquarters 
Work has begun on a fine addition to 

the stately buildings in the City of Lon- 

don which house the headquarters of the 
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An excellent site 


leading British banks. A new home office 
is being built for the Bank of London and 
South America, Ltd., which is the largest 
British financial institution dealing with 
the South American republics. It is 
closely associated with Lloyds Bank, Ltd., 
one of the so-called “Big Five.” 

The bank has acquired a fine island site 
near the Mansion House, and will be the 
only bank except the Bank of England to 
occupy such a position. The main bank- 
ing room will be on the ground fioor. 
Apart from a staff dining room on the 
top floor and other space required by 
the bank for its own use, the upper floors 
will be rented to firms and _ business 
houses associated with South American 
business. 

Long history. The Bank of London and 
South America dates from 1862, and thus 
covers the period of great expansion dur- 
ing which British capital has helped to 
build up the economies and the industries 
and transportation systems of most South 
American countries. 

Besides its head office in London, the 
bank has branches in Manchester and 
Bradford, sixty branch offices in twelve 
South American countries, four branches 
In Spain, two in Portugal, a branch in 
Paris and an agency in New York. 

Complicated business. The technical 
diNeulties of carrying on banking busi- 
ness in South America today are many, 
the bank finds. There are official exchange 
rates, free market rates, black market 
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rates, all of which are likely to change 
without notice, as well as quotas, import 
restrictions, fixed prices for certain ex- 
ports, and various other hindrances to 
the maintenance of ordinary trade as it 
was known in pre-war days. When the 
bank made up its statement for 1952, six- 
teen varying exchange rates had to be 
dealt with. 

The bank renders a great service to 
Anglo-South American trade through a 
review of economic, banking and trade 
conditions which it publishes every two 
weeks. This includes up-to-date infor- 
mation on the principal crops of the vari- 
ous countries, based on data supplied by 
the bank’s branch managers. Without 
this fortnightly review, British business 
men would be seriously handicapped in 
their dealings with South American coun- 
tries because of the constantly changing 
business conditions in these countries. 
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Developing Australia 


During World War II and immediately 
thereafter, Australia concentrated its ef- 
forts toward developing its defense and 
secondary industries. 

Now, all-around development of the 
economy is receiving paramount atten- 
tion. The tide of events has made Aus- 
tralia’s agricultural and pastoral prod- 
ucts of major significance. At the same 
time, some major construction projects 
essential to industrial expansion are in- 
dicative of the nation’s future manufac- 
turing potential. 

The Australia and New Zealand Bank 
Limited, 394 Collins Street, Melbourne, 
in a 111-page brochure, “Australia’s Con- 
tinuing Development,” has outlined cur- 
rent trends and appraised future pros- 
pects as to population, farming, minerals, 
industry, trade, transport, and finance. 

There seems to be no doubt, says the 
bank, of the favorable prospects for all- 
around development of the maturing 
Australian economy during this decade 
of the nineteen fifties. 


Future prospects appraised 
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Consumer financing has helped 
the home clothes dryer business— 
an appliance newcomer—register 
a ten-fold gain in six years. Today, 
from 65% to 70% of all domestic 
dryers are financed. Here is an- 
other new way money at work can 
lift drudgery out of the home, and 
raise our economy to a higher level. 

In the Pittsburgh market, 
Peoples First National has played 
an important part in consumer 
credit. Last year, 56,465 people 
applied for Peoples Time Plan 
loans to buy clothes dryers and to 
make other consumer purchases. 

Peoples First National has ac- 
quired extensive experience in 
the home appliance field. This 
knowledge and our widespread 
contacts with manufacturers are 
frequently of value to Correspond- 
ents. If you’re considering a Pitts- 
burgh Correspondent, we will 
welcome the opportunity of pre- 
senting the facts about our com- 
prehensive services. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Correspondent Bank Department 


P. O. Box 506, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member Bank Wire 
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This booklet 
gives you all the facts... 





,..dt tells the complete story of what 
Bank of America correspondent service can do for you 


FOR EXAMPLE: 
Collections 


You are assured of prompt handling of collection items because they may be 
sent directly to the Bank of America branch nearest the point of payment. 
They will be presented promptly and proceeds credited to your account at par. 
When you have collection items payable in other western states they may 


be sent to either San Francisco or Los Angeles where they will be re-routed to 





Bank of America’s correspondent nearest the point of payment. In most 
cases of this kind, arrangements with such correspondents make it possible 


to effect collections at par. 






Send for your copy today © Just write Bank of America, Dept. AD, San Francisco, California 
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BANKING NEWS 








Farm Credit Conference 


For the past few months, the news- 
papers have been filled with confusing 
claims and counterclaims about the eco- 
nomic state of the nation’s farmers. 

Against this background, about 450 
bankers from the country’s farm areas 
met in Chicago November 16, 17, and 18 
to try to separate the facts from the fic- 
tion in the present publicity about the 
farmer and to get some further insight 
into how their banks fit into the picture. 
The bankers attended the Second Na- 
tional Agricultural Credit Conference of 
the American Bankers Association in the 
La Salle Hotel. 

When the meeting closed, the con- 
sensus of opinion seemed to be that: 
1) farm incomes would decline slightly 
during 1954 and then level off, 2) the 
banks have a real job ahead in keeping 
their farm customers financially sound 
through the wise extension of credit, and 
3) the situation and outlook in agricul- 
ture is not nearly as bad as it has been 
made to seem. The bankers found “the 
danger of a collapse” a pretty illusive 
thing, and one of the most-heard phrases 
around the La Salle was “Well, things 
may be that bad in some parts of the 
country, but net in my area.” 

The conference opened on Monday 
morning with remarks by Nicholas A. 
Jamba, vice president of the National 
Bank & Trust Company, Norwich, New 
York, who called the bankers in the room 
“a new order of bankers. The changing 
patterns of a modernized agriculture has 
made commercial banking ‘realize that 
servicing farm needs requires agricul- 
tural specialists right in the field of 
banking,” he said. 


Price Support Policies 


Two major addresses by leaders in the 
banking fraternity were heard at this 
session, one by Homer J. Livingston, vice 
president of the American Bankers As- 
sociation and president of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago; and the other 
by Jesse W. Tapp, chairman of A.B.A.’s 
Agricultural Commission and executive 
vice president of Bank of America in 
San Franciso. 

Both men severely criticized rigid high 

price supports of farm products during 
their talks. Mr. Tapp warned of the dan- 
ger of pricing farm products out of both 
he domestic and foreign markets. “What 
‘armers want and need are markets— 
‘oreign and domestic markets—for a 
ormal level of production,” he said. 
It is vitally important that vigorous 
fforts be directed toward the mainte- 
ance of these markets even though this 
may require adaptation of price support 
olicies which were established during 
1e inflationary period.” 

Mr. Livingston stated that “no farm 

rogram is fundamentally sound which 

eliberately removes major agricultural 
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Prices versus markets 


products from American consumption,” 
and he saw a challenge to banking in the 
situation. “We in banking,” he said, 
“have a great responsibility to assist in 
finding a means of providing a reason- 
ably stable and substantial income to 
the farmer, in part through providing 
the credit to enable him to reduce his 
costs through greater productivity per 
acre, and in part through financing the 
development of new and broader uses 
for agricultural products. Our failure to 
do so will inevitably lead the farmers to 
place even greater reliance on govern- 
mental planning and support.” 

As if taking its cue from Mr. Living- 
ston’s words, the entire Monday after- 
noon session was devoted to ways and 
means of providing bank services to 
young men just entering the farming 
business. A panel led by Dr. Tyrus R. 
Timm, head of the Department of 
Agricultural Economics and Sociology of 
Texas A & M College, stressed that 
“character’’ is more important in mak- 
ing loans to young farmers than in any 
other type of lending operation. Panel 
members reminded bankers that “all 
young men desiring to start farming can- 
not be established in that business even 
though unlimited financing is made avail- 
able to them, since they cannot all pos- 
sess the necessary qualifications.” 


The Livestock Problem 


The second morning session took up 
what is probably the “hottest” subject 
in the farm field today—livestock. The 
leadoff speech was given by G. B. 
Thorne, vice president of Wilson & Com- 
pany, meat packers. Mr. Thorne set the 
optimistic tone that was to dominate the 
session by predicting a turn in the cattle 
price cycle in 1954. He said there would 
probably be slightly fewer cattle on feed 
as of January 1 and a moderate decline 
in the number on farms and ranches. 


A panel of five bankers from as many 
livestock-producing regions then took 
over the platform. All were convinced 
of the financial soundness of the live- 
stock farmer in spite of recent price de- 
clines and expressed the opinion that the 
majority of stockmen do not want gov- 
ernment price supports on _ livestock. 
Leonard N. Burch, vice president and 
manager of the livestock department, 
The Denver National Bank, said “I am 
convinced the stockmen who marched on 
Washington demanding price supports 
do not represent the producers in my 
area,’ and the other panelists agreed 
with him. Several panel members ex- 
pressed the opinion that the outlook in 
the livestock business was brighter now 
than it had been for some time past, 
since the price drops had driven out most 
of the marginal operators and specu- 
lators and “the business has been re- 
turned to the men who know how to 
operate in it successfully and soundly.” 

Following the panel, George A. Young, 
assistant cashier, The Old Phoenix Na- 
tional Bank, Seville, Ohio, told the con- 
ference that the future also looked 
bright for the dairy farmer, but that 
“success will depend upon efficiency 
more in the future than at any time in 
the past. The years ahead will provide 
rough sledding for the small, inefficient 
operator,” he said. This same idea was 
expressed again later by D. R. Buttrey, 
cashier, First National Bank, Clarksville, 
Tennessee, in his address on farm equip- 
ment financing. He said that efficiency 
would be of prime importance to the 
farmer of the future and “pressures to 
keep production of farm products high, 
coupled with the possibility of lower 
farm income, will keep sales of agricul- 
tural machinery at a high peak for years 
to come.” 


The Period Ahead 


In other addresses at the conference, 
Dr. T. K. Cowden, head of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics at Mich- 
igan State College, predicted the farmer 
was entering a period similar to 1922-29; 
and Dr. E. L. Butz, head of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics at Pur- 
due University, said that the ‘Agricul- 
tural Act of 1954” would be essentially 
an extension of the present farm price 
support program. 

Dr. Cowden noted that “farm prices 
during the period 1922-29 averaged be- 
tween 87 per cent and 95 per cent of 
parity. Those who contracted high in- 
debtedness in the inflationary period aft- 
er World War I were in trouble. Wheat, 
and later cotton, were in trouble. I ex- 
pect somewhat the same thing to happen 
again.” He stated, however, that a well- 
run farm can operate at about 90 per 
cent of parity. 

Dr. Butz hit “the domination of agri- 
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cultural legislation by partisan politics.” 
He asserted that “‘American agriculture 
is in danger of being sacrificed on the 
altar of partisan politics.” 

Much of the Wednesday morning con- 
ference session was devoted to the impor- 
tance of having a full-time farm repre- 
sentative on a bank’s staff. Qualifications 
for such a farm man were covered, as 
well as his relationship with the other de- 
partments in the bank. The speakers 
were unanimous in backing the employ- 
ment of a full-time farm representative 
as one of the best ways for a bank to 
meet the challenge presented by the sag 
in farm markets. It was this challenge 
that had been mentioned again and 
again during the three days. 

In the closing address, Ivy W. Duggan, 
vice president, Trust Company of Geor- 
gia, Atlanta, said: “After agriculture 
has gone through this adjustment period, 
the outlook is very good. Once the na- 
tional economy has stabilized on an ex- 
panded basis, agriculture should have a 
sustained period of prosperity.” And 
most of the 450 bankers in the La Salle 
ballroom seemed to agree. 
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Mortgage Bankers Meet 
Speeches largely given over to review- 
ing the status of the mortgage market 
and scanning the prospects for the year 
ahead marked the 40th annual convention 
of the Mortgage Bankers Association at 
a five-day meeting last month in Miami 








W. A. Clarke, new M.B.A. president 


The picture is changing 


Beach, Florida, attended by more than 
2,500 delegates. 

The mortgage picture. In his annual 
report for the past year President Brown 
L. Whatley declared that for the better 
part of the year there was an unpre- 
cedented demand for insured and guar- 
anteed mortgage funds which could not 
be met. Yet the record showed that 
mortgage loan recordings month by 
month had far outstripped those of any 
previous year in history. 
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One of our eager beavers shocked us 
not long ago by remarking in a meeting 
that we were ‘way behind the times in 
our manufacturing methods.”’ Finding 
himself immediately on the defensive, 

“he quickly proved his case by pointing 
out a number of improvements in 
manufacturing procedure which had 
been installed in one plant but had not 
been installed in all six plants. His case 
was simply that if we knew a better way 
to do something, and were not doing 
it in all our plants, we were “way behind 
the times.”’ 


Perhaps he has something. When is a 
manufacturer behind the times? Is it 
when all his operations are outmoded? 
Is it when he clings to a method long 
since discarded by others? Or is it 
simply when he himself knows a better 
method and yet does not apply it in all 
places where it can be used? 


In our highly specialized field of check 
— we have felt that there always 
would be opportunities to do the job 


“WAY BEHIND THE TIMES’ 






















easier. And so we have developed many 
gadgets and machines and procedures 
to produce more effortlessly, with the 
result that we find ourselves ‘‘way 
behind the times’’ until each new 
gadget, machine and procedure is in use 
everywhere. Perhaps this is a new 
conception of uptodateness, and if it is, 
then the problem is not know-how but 
rather time-lag. 


Strangely enough, most of the savings 
we have been able to make in 
manufacturing costs during the past ten 
years have been by-products rather than 
objectives. Our approach to any problem 
starts with the question, ‘How can we 
do it easier?”” Not how can we do it 

uicker or cheaper. The question is of a 
riendly nature and begets cooperation 
rather than resistance, and consequently 
the answer comes easier because so many 
people are intrigued by the question. It 
would appear, therefore, that the more 
satisfying answers we get, the more we 
might be way behind the times until we 
can utilize them to the fullest extent. 
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The industry is still healthy, he con- 
tinued, and home building is on a sound, 
if somewhat curtailed basis. Mortgage 
funds for sound loans are more readily 
available. The volume of home building 
from here on, however, will be limited 
not by the availability of mortgage 
money, but by the home market itself. 
The expanded national market for homes 
promises a stable and orderly market in 
the years ahead. “And how much better,” 
concluded Mr. Whatley, “is this than had 
we been permitted to continue a reckless 
pursuit of boom or bust.” Mr. Whatley 
is president of Stockton, Whatley, Davin 
and Company, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Also commenting on the achievements 
of 1953, Earl B. Schwulst, president, 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York, said 
that the nation’s mortgage men from 
March, 1951 up to very recently had 
experienced a “mortgage crisis” precip- 
itated by the Federal Reserve System— 
Treasury “accord.” During that period 
mortgage loans, especially government- 
backed F.H.A. and V.A. loans, were not 
in demand. 

Now, however, continued Mr. Schwulst, 
the situation is changing. Good mortgage 
loans are a buy, and savings banks are 
becoming increasingly aware of the fact. 
“There is ample room,” he added, “for 
savings banks to expand their holdings 
of mortgage loans and deposits and 
earnings increase. As of September 30, 
the savings banks held $12.3 billion or 
45 per cent of their total assets in mort- 
gage loans. If the savings banks as a 
whole had the same percentage of their 
assets invested in mortgages as_ the 
Bowery and some other savings banks, 
the mortgage portfolio of all the banks 
would be nearly 50 per cent or about $6 
billion greater than it is today.” 

Government’s plans. Indications that 
the Government is doing its level best 
to keep out of the mortgage market and 
leave it to private lenders to handle home 
financing, were seen by Charles R. Die- 
bold, president, The Western Savings 
Bank of Buffalo, New York. To support 
his belief, Mr. Diebold harked back to 
the comments made by Guy Hollyday, 
commissioner of the Federal Housing 
Administration before a recent meeting 
of the Savings Bank Association of New 
York State. At the time, Mr. Hollyday 
had said that the F.H.A. expected to 
repay its entire debt to the Treasury 
by the end of the current fiscal year; 
that proposals are in process to simplify 
F.H.A. regulations; and that plans to 
coordinate F.H.A. and V.A. regulations 
to eliminate confusion were under way. 
Mr. Diebold is president also of the 
Savings Bank Association of New York 
State. 

Mr. Hollyday himself was a principal 
speaker at the M.B.A. convention. 
Among the simplifications that were 
proposed for the F.H.A., he said, were 
those that would affect the F.H.A. 
numbering system and the F.H.A. stat- 
utes in an effort to bring the insured 
mortgage plan back to the simple prem- 
ises on which it was originally based. 
Another aspect of the proposed simplifi- 
cations, he said, is a uniform provision 
for home mortgages with regard to 
including allowable foreclosure costs in 
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This typical life story 




















was told us by 
a bundle of 


cancelled checks 








HE MOST APT title for it is “Conven- 

ience.” Here’s why. 
Not once since he opened a checking ac- 
count did our friend have to count out 
cash money, deliver it to his creditors, 
stand by for recounting or wait for a 
receipt. Conservatively, he has saved 
about 3,000 hours of good productive 
time paying by check. What’s more, he 
has been able to buy Oregon apples, Wis- 
consin cheeses and Louisiana pralines 
without going any farther than the cor- 
ner letter box. 

All of which is high praise, indeed, for 
the American bank-check system. 

Without it, businessmen would have to 
ride around in armored cars, carrying 


their cash from deal to deal. Debtors 
would be obliged to pay up in currency, 
creditors would have to hire money 
counters, and the nation’s economy 
would wither. 

This becomes readily apparent when 
you realize that, based on estimates, the 
nationwide total of checks issued in 1952 
reached the astronomical number of 7.9 
billion with a value of $1.7 trillion. Of 
this total, Chase alone handled 226.8 mil- 
lion checks in New York with a value of 
more than $165 billion. 

Statistically that makes quite a picture. 

But more important than the figures 
are the people behind them. Your con- 
fidence in banks, your confidence in your 




























neighbors make the existence of bank 
checks possible. A good many banks — 
contrary to popular notions about “bank- 
ers’ hours’ — work 3 shifts, 24 hours a 
day to make the American checking sys- 
tem most efficient. 

It all adds up to money moving faster, 
safer and easier than ever before in the 
history of the world. 

Chase National Bank is proud to share 
in banking’s contribution to the prog- 
ress of our country. 


* * * 


The CHASE National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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debentures regardless of the amount of 
the mortgage or the ratio of loan to value. 

Mr. Hollyday also foresaw for the 
delegates potential fields for expanding 
the F.H.A.’s activity. He believed the 
F.H.A. should be provided with more 
realistic mortgage ceilings for elevator 
type structures in metropolitan areas. 
Present-day whole housing subdivisions 
are receiving F.H.A. land planning anal- 
ysis to assure proper standards, which 
is just a beginning, he said. And finally, 
he looked for increased F.H.A. authority 
to aid in the neighborhood conservation 
of older housing through a liberalized 
F.H.A. Title I. 

New officers elected. William A. Clarke, 
president of the W. A. Clarke Mortgage 
Company, Philadelphia, was advanced 
from the post of vice-president to presi- 
dent for 1954. Wallace Moir, president 
of the Wallace Moir Company, Beverly 
Hills, California, was elected vice-presi- 


dent. Mr. Clarke succeeds Brown L. 
Whatley. 
Distinguished service award. Lindell 


Peterson, president of the Chicago Mort- 
gage Investment Company, Chicago, and 
a member of the board of governors of 
the Mortgage Bankers Association, was 
given the 1953 distinguished service 
award of the M.B.A. 
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Advertising Innovation 


Two daily newspapers in Toledo, Ohio, 
are now carrying two-third page adver- 
tisements in the form of specially pre- 
pared editions of The Toledo Trust Com- 
pany’s quarterly employee publication. 

This new ad format was cited by 
John T. Rohr, Toledo Trust president, 
as an excellent means of giving a very 
wide segment of the public a clearer 
understanding of banking functions, and 
of reporting interesting news about em- 
ployees. The dailies reach more than 
200,000 readers in the area. 

The first insertions appeared in late 
October and introduced the readers to 
the feature with the comment: ‘‘Some- 
one pointed out that perhaps friends 
and neighbors of our 500 employees 
might also be interested in hearing about 
our activities. That’s why we’re sending 
you a little bit of Toledo Trust from 
behind the scenes at our bank in special 
‘newspapers’ like this.” 

The first insertions also contained a 
story about the intricate workings of the 
safe deposit department. 
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Ingenious Kit Combinations 


The development of specialized ma- 
terials kits reflect bank ingenuity 
through combining a necessary operation 
with a special means of promoting bank 
services. Two recent examples of such 
ingenuity are found in one bank’s “‘pay- 
out forms” kit, and in another’s “savings 
package” kit. 

New pay-out forms. A kit designed to 
meet the problems met at pay-out time 
in handling an installment loan is being 
used by The Citizens & Southern Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta, Georgia. The new 





kit makes it possible to return the cus- 
tomer’s papers, thank him for his patron- 
age and encourage repeat business, all 
at low cost for a profitable operation. 

The kit consists of a cardboard enve- 
lope that displays the customer’s credit 
card and contains his loan papers plus 
an advertising insert. The front of the 
envelope bears a printed message to the 
customer and the back lists various 
services offered by the bank. 

The advertising piece now sent out is 
the bank’s ‘“‘check-save’”’ pamphlet by 
which it is hoped to get those who have 
been paying on installment loans to 
switch to the automatic savings plan. 

Two types of folders are used, one 
for over the counter, and a second in 
a different color for sales finance. The 
kit was designed by John Riggall, assist- 
ant advertising manager. 

Customer “savings package.” A cus- 
tomer opening a savings account at the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, now receives a_ personalized 
“thank you” kit that contains aids de- 
signed to help him save time and trouble 
in transacting bank business. 

The kit is made up of: (1)The cus- 
tomer’s passbook. (2) A card bearing 
the serial number of the account just 
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T he 800th office in the Beneficial Loan System 

has recently been opened at Chicopee, Massachusetts. 
Beneficial now serves borrowers through offices located 
in 532 cities in the United States and Canada. 


The 45th new unit to be added this year, the Chicopee 
office is more than a measure of Beneficial’s growth. 

It is also the latest expression of Beneficial’s continuing 
policy of meeting family financing problems with realistic 
help—when and where the need for it arises. 


That policy is the reason why the Beneficial Loan System 
in 1953 will make more than a million-and-a-half loans, 
totaling approximately half-a-billion dollars. 


A Beneficial Loan is for a beneficial purpose. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Subsidiary Loan Companies: PERSONAL FINANCE CoMPANY .. . COMMONWEALTH LOAN 

Company ... Lincotn Loan CorpPorRATION . . . WORKINGMEN’s LOAN ASSOCIATION, 

Inc. ... BENEFICIAL FINANCE Co. . . . ConsuMERS CREDIT COMPANY ... PROVIDENT 
Loan anp Savincs Society or Detroit 
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opened. (3) A printed slip explaining 
that the serially-numbered card is pro- 
vided for the customer’s convenience 
and suggesting that it be carried at all 
times to facilitate cashing checks or mak- 
ing deposits without a passbook. (4) 
Bank-by-mail supplies including a de- 
posit slip, envelope, withdrawal ticket, 
and a brochure explaining the bank’s 
bank-by-mail services. (5) A list of 
banking services for individuals and 
corporations. 

The First National reports that the 
kit met with immediate acceptance and 
that ‘“‘people seem to like the idea of 
‘savings package.’” The kit was de- 
signed by Willys K. Bliss, vice-president, 
and C. Arthur Hemminger, director of 
advertising and public relations, 
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$100 Coupon Certificates 


Coupon-clipping is the salient feature 
of the new certificates of deposit of The 
Bank of Georgia, Atlanta. The certifi- 
cates pay 2% per cent on amounts of 
$100 and up, and are an adaptation of 
the automatically renewable certificates 
the bank has offered for several years 
in amounts of $500 or more. 

Ten coupons are attached to the new 
$100 certificates to cover semi-annual 
interest payments. Each coupon is for 
$1.25 except the first two. The date of 
issue determines whether January 1 or 
July 1 is the first paying date, and ap- 
propriate amounts are entered on the 
coupons when the certificate is pur- 
chased. 

On the older type certificate interest 
is paid by check mailed to the depositor. 
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New thrift promotion idea of The Bank of Georgia, Atlanta 


$100 savings certificates feature semi-annual interest coupons 


On the smaller unit certificate coupon- 
payment of interest greatly simplifies the 
clerical details for the bank and gives 
the depositor a better record by which 
to anticipate income from this source. 
Like the older certificates in use, the 
new one is automatically renewed each 
six months, but may be redeemed upon 
30-day notice before maturity date with- 
out penalty as to the rate of interest. 
“With this type of savings account,” 
said President Joseph E. Birnie in an- 
nouncing the new series, “the holder 
doesn’t have to be a millionaire to be a 
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coupon clipper. It is our answer to the 
problem of the depositor of moderate 
means who is entitled to the same earn- 
ings on his savings as those who can 
afford to build up larger savings.” 
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Internal Operations Survey 

A survey that ultimately will be of 
great value to Kentucky banks was re- 
cently begun by the bankers association 
of that state. The association employed 
a firm of public accountants to study 
every phase of internal operations sys- 
tems and controls in 20 Kentucky banks 
under $4 million in size. 

It is anticipated that the studies will 
result in a general outline of internal 
operations that will be applicable to the 
majority of banks in Kentucky. Where 
suggestions for changes are made, con- 
sideration will be given to present meth- 
ods and to the practical aspects of the 
changes suggested. 

The operational suggestions resulting 
from the survey will be brought together 
in a booklet that is planned for distribu- 
tion to members in early 1954, 
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Open on Holidays 

The member banks of the San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles clearing house 
associations recently voted to remain 
open on certain minor holidays and on 
election days. The action was taken 
following legislation enacted by the state 
legislature making Saturday a bank 
holiday during a two-year trial period 
from September, 1953, and making the 
election days and holidays “optional.” 

Holidays this year on which the banks 
remained open were Columbus and 
Armistice days. In 1954 they will be 
open on Columbus, Armistice, and Admis- 
sion days and on Lincoln’s birthday. 
They will also be open on the state 
primary and general election days, June 
8 and November 2, 1954. In addition to 
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these, the Los Angeles banks will also 
remain open on Washington’s birthday 
in 1954-55. 

The California legislation will expire 
on September 8, 1955. At that time the 
banks will revert to their old schedules 
unless in the meantime the law is modified 
or extended for a longer term. 
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War Precautions Programs 

Serious attention has been given by 
the banking world for some time to the 
subject of nuclear explosions and the 
attendant problem of protecting vital 
banking records. Among the midwest 
banks carrying on such war precautions 
programs are the Commerce Trust Com- 
pany, Kansas City, and The National 
City Bank of Cleveland. In each case 
the measures were planned over several 
years and entail the use of bomb-proof 
and isolated buildings. 

Steel and concrete building. The dupli- 
cate records of The National City Bank 
of Cleveland are being safeguarded in a 
one-story, fire-proof steel and concrete 
building in an Ohio town. Steel shelving, 
a film vault, drive-in truck entrance and 
an auxiliary generator emergency power 
supply are features of the building. 

The National City’s war precautions 
program encompasses the duplication of 
basic records by microfilming or making 
of duplicates at the time of execution or 
entry; the storage of such records off 
the premises; the over-night vault stor- 
j age of working records in day-to-day 
use prior to duplications, and practice in 


) reproducing records as “test runs.” 


Underground protection. The storage 
vault of the Commerce Trust is located 
in a small store building in a north 
Missouri town and is passed daily by 
farmers and townspeople who do not 
realize what the building contains. 
Beneath the floor level is an underground 
vault strong enough to withstand an 
atomic blast. After studying the methods 
adopted by the British during World 





Vital records protection 


Top: National City’s fireproof, isolated 
building. Below: steel shelving for 
records 
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Have you business in BAKERSFIELD? 







One of Security-First National’s 
140 Branches is here to serve you. 


Odds are good that you have items clearing 
through Bakersfield, California. It’s the biggest 
city, and county seat, of Kern ... fastest growing 
county in the rich San Joaquin Valley. 


Security-First National business here has 
soared. We’re serving a city whose bank debits 
are currently at an annual rate of $1.5 billion 
. . . well over six times the 1939-40 prewar 
average. 


This month, our Bakersfield Branch moves into 
a new, twice-as-big home . . . the better to serve 
a county that’s third in the nation in dollar- 
value of agricultural products, and second in 
California in cotton and petroleum. 

(Kern’s 1952 agricultural output totaled 
$231,900,000; its petroleum production of 8.9 
million barrels of crude was fully 25% of the 
state total.) 


So Security-First has the experience and the 
facilities to serve you in Bakersfield and Kern 
County. And, of course, one Correspondent 
account puts at your disposal the facilities of 140 
Offices and Branches . . . providing complete, 
competent, streamlined Correspondent service 
from Mexico to mid-state Fresno, as well as 
throughout Metropolitan Los Angeles. 

We would be pleased to serve you as Corre- 
spondent. Write: Bank and Customer Relations 
Department. 
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War II, the bank uses three different 
means of duplicating the records. 

It was found that microfilming was the 
quickest and easiest way of duplicating, 
although there are instances when extra 
copies of a record or carbon copies do 
the job. The duplicates include signature 
cards, joint contract documents, new 
note ledgers, etc., which are sent daily 
to the vault’s custodian. 

The bank believes that vaults of con- 
ventional construction are strong enough 
to remain intact after the terrific blast 
of an atomic explosion. However, great 
difficulty would be encountered from the 


piles of rubble that would block the im- 
mediate opening of the vaults. Con- 
ceivably, it could take days or weeks 
before the doors could be opened. 
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Ads Whet Curiosity 


“His Collateral Was Corregidor” is 
the catchy phrase in the ad. A large 
photo shows a close-up of an unkempt, 
weary young soldier. A far-away look 
lights his eyes. 

Calling attention to the bank’s services 
to thousands of ex-G.I.’s, the ad is one in 
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West Coast coverage 
with ove bank 


Business funds deposited in any Bank of California office are 
available, immediately, in a// our other offices, in all three Pacific 


This immediate one-bank service can be especially helpful when 
time is of the essence in important transactions. 

Back of this immediacy, of course, is the less dramatic, but 
equally important fact that each office of this eighty-nine year old 
bank is long-established in its area—thoroughly acquainted with 
area needs and opportunities, and with its business leaders. Naturally, 
our area information service is available to all our customers. 

These, and other Coastwide services, are available to all 
customers of this bank. 


THE BANK OFCALIFORNIA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated in 1864 


SEATTLE « TACOMA 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corpor 





i has been our privilege to julfill 


the requirements of many hundreds 


of banks... For this opportunity... 


and the success we have therefore been 


enabled to achieve...we offer our sincerest 


gratitude ... with best wishes for A 


“Merry Christmas and a Happy New Mear” 


THE CUNNEEN COMPANY 
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First National Bank... financial partner te Minneapolis progress 
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Outstanding ad series 


attention-getting series of the 
First National Bank of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. The theme, “First National 
Bank .. . financial partner to Minne- 
apolis progress” was chosen to show the 


role of a large bank in the community 


it serves. 

Other ads in the series give actual 
case histories of some of the bank’s cus- 
tomers. However, Gorden M. Malen, 
assistant cashier in the bank’s advertis- 
ing department, said that the bank felt 
reader curiosity would be whetted if the 
names of the subject firms were not dis- 
closed in the ads. 

“And actually,” he added, “it has 
worked out that way. In several in- 
stances people have written or called 
to learn the identity of a firm described 
in the ad. In each case we have the firm’s 
approval in disclosing its name.” 

A further arresting method is used 
to bring the ads to the attention of some 
800 of the bank’s customers and friends 
locally and nationally. Ad proofs are 
mailed in folders that carry “tipped in” 
speciments of some object featured in 
the ads. In the case of the “Corregidor” 
ad, a real .30-06 caliber cartridge casing 
was enclosed with copy tying it in with 
the bank’s theme. Some of the other 
interesting ads are headlined: “The 
President Who Wore Overalls,” “The 
Blacksmith Who Wouldn’t Say Uncle,” 
and “The Man Who Walked Away From 
the Sun.” 


° Sd ° 


New Quarters Appointments 


Bright draperies, streamlined furni- 
ture, handsome decorations—these and 
many other modern appointments are 
distinctly marking today’s new and re- 
modelled banking quarters. This trend 
toward comfort-plus-beauty is found in 
both the customer and employee areas of 
the bank. Some excellent examples de- 


| picting this trend are shown on page 22. 
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First 50 Banks Adopt 
the Bendix Plan 


add additional business to consumer credit departments with 


an appliance finance plan that fully protects the Bank. 


It’s a simple plan. A plan guaranteed by Bendix Aviation 
Corporation for its dealers and distributors who sell 
Bendix Television and Radio. 


It’s a three way plan. 
1 


In the contract between the distributor and Bendix Aviation 
Corporation . . . the distributor guarantees to remit to the 
Bank a fixed percentage in case of default of a conditional 
sales contract. 

y 4 


In the contract between the Bank and Bendix Aviation 
Corporation, provision is made to establish a reserve by the 
Bank charging 2% interest on the face value of the sales 
contract. | 


This reserve will compensate for the difference between the 
distributor’s liability and the defaulted value of the condi- 
tional sales contract. In case of a deficiency reserve, Bendix 
Aviation Corporation will remit on demand. 


3 


The dealer agrees to repossess, physically, the television or 
radio set in case of default and reservice the receiver to factory 
specifications. 


The dealer’s agreement with the distributor is subject to 
approval by the Bank. 


The Bank earns interest on the face value of the condi- 
tional sales contract from the date of the contract to the 
date of default or maturity. 


For more information, please write to H.F.B. Kerr, 
Credit Manager, Bendix Television and Radio, Balti- 
more 4, Maryland. 


ALABAMA—The First National Bank, Gadsden. Mer- 
chants National Bank of Mobile, Mobile. 


COLORADO—The Denver National Bank, Denver. The 
First National Bank, Pueblo. 


DELAWARE—The Farmers Bank of The State of Dela- 
ware, Dover. 


IDAHO—The Idaho First National Bank, Boise. 
INDIANA—Evansville Morris Plan Co., Inc., Evans- 
ville. The Fort Wayne National Bank, Fort Wayne. 


LOUISIANA—Commercial National Bank in Shreve- 
port. 


MARYLAND—Union Trust Company of Maryland, 
Baltimore. Farmers & Mechanics-Citizens National 
Bank, Frederick. The Salisbury National Bank, Salis- 
bury. The Second National Bank of Towson, Towson. 
MASSACHUSETTS—Security Banking Company, Spring- 
field. 


MISSISSIPPI—Bank of Clarksdale, Clarksdale. 


MISSOURI—Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City. 
Plaza Bank of Commerce, Kansas City. 


MONTANA—Metals Bank & Trust Company, Butte. 


NEW YORK—The Franklin National Bank, Franklin 
Square. 


NORTH CAROLINA—The Bank of Charlotte, Charlotte. 
The Bank of Commerce, Charlotte. Citizens Bank, 
Charlotte. The Citizens National Bank, Gastonia. The 
Merchants & Farmers Bank, Landis. The Scottish 
Bank, Salisbury. 


OREGON—Citizens Bank of Oswego, Oswego. 


RHODE ISLAND—The Providence Union National 
Bank, Providence. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Franklin Savings & Loan Com- 
pany, Greenville. Bank of Greenwood, Greenwood. 
The Bank of Greer, Greer. The Commercial Bank, 
Honea Path. 


TENNESSEE—American National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Chattanooga. Hamilton National Bank, Johnson 
City. The Commercial National Bank, Knoxville. 
Union Planters National Bank, Memphis. 


TEXAS—Citizens National Bank in Abilene, Abilene. 
Amarillo National Bank, Amarillo. Capital National 
Bank, Austin. First National Bank, Dallas. First 
National Bank, Houston. San Angel National Bank, 
San Angelo. National Bank of Commerce, San Antonio. 


Texarkana National Bank, Texarkana. First National 
Bank of Waco, Waco. 


VIRGINIA—Lynchburg National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Lynchburg. State Planters Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Richmond. The Colonial-American National 
Bank, Roanoke. 


WASHINGTON—Seattle Trust & Savings Bank, ‘Seattle. 
The Pudget Sound National Bank of Tacoma, Tacoma. 
West Side National Bank, Yakima. 


BENDIX TELEVISION AND RADIO 





Propucts OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION *® BALTIMORE 4, MARYLAND 
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Lakewood branch, Puget Sound National, 
Tacoma 


The Barnett National Bank of De Land, Fla. 
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Seaboard Citizen’s National Bank, Norfolk, Va. 




















ank Buiiding Corporation of America 


<i - 
First National Bank of Joplin, Mo. Runnemede branch, Camden (N. J.) Trust Company 


Smart, modern furnishings impart individuality and style to many new and remodelled banks 


Wrought-iron furniture. A _ balcony 
section of the Seaboard Citizen’s National 
Bank of Norfolk, Virginia, was recently 
remodelled into an employees’ lounge. 
In furnishing this new section, the bank 
installed the latest in wrought-iron fur- 
niture; tables with glass tops, chairs with 
yellow plastic coverings, and sofas with 
foam rubber cushions. 

Huge picture’ windows. Increasing 
numbers of banks are using the full- 
length, “picture” type of window in their 
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modernization programs, as did The 
Detroit (Michigan) Bank in opening a 
new branch in the David Whitney build- 
ing in downtown Detroit. Customers 
passing these windows cannot help but 
be impressed with the pleasant scene 
inside. Window greenery boxes, soft 
drapes, deep leather chairs and trim 
marble-topped check desks all help to 
eliminate the air of austerity once 
ascribed to banking quarters. 

Excellent taste throughout. The excel- 


lent taste illustrated in the appointments 
of the women’s lounge section was dupli- 
cated throughout in the new quarters of 
the First National Bank of Joplin, Mis- 
souri. Modern furniture of light finish 
American walnut and bright walls, ceil- 
ing and tiled floor make the women’s 
lounge a comfortable, pleasant retreat. 
In the huge lobby which has twenty-two 
service windows, the customer check 
desks are equipped with comfortably up- 
holstered chairs. Behind the desks a 


Burroughs Clearing House 








large mural of a waterfall scene deco- 
rates the wall. To mark the new quarters 
outside, a four dial chime clock bearing 
the bank’s name was installed at the 
main corner. 

Attractive lobby corner. Two large and 
attractively draperied “picture” windows ° e 
are featured in a corner of the lobby of he prime purpose of American 
the new Runnemede office of the Camden 
Trust Company, Camden, New Jersey. ° ° 
Beneath one of the windows a long, Credit Insurance ls to guarantee 
leather sofa provides customer comfort, 
while a modernistic, circular check desk ; " 
nearby completes the corner arrange- the value of Working Capital 
ment. In addition to this office, Camden ° ° ‘> 
Trust recently completed another one at invested in Accounts Receivable. 
r Erlton. 

Fireplace accentuates lounge. The main 
lobby of a new branch office in Tacoma 
of the Puget Sound National Bank of 
Tacoma, Washington, is beautifully dec- 
orated in walnut paneling. A unique 
feature of the lobby is a completely fur- T 

nished ladies’ lounge, beautifully accen- h ] 
tuated with its own fireplace. The wal- ere are twe ve 
nut paneling around the fireplace extends 
from the floor to the ceiling, and bright e t e ti t t 
drapes cover the windows on either side. b h 
| Two large leather sofas form a seating major con rl u 1001S a 
arrangement before the fireplace. A 
kitchenette and employees’ lounge, the Am e C di In 
latter also with a fireplace, are located erican re t surance 
in the basement. 

Restful, beautiful setting. Comfortable t 
customer seating arrangements line the k 
wall between the check desks in the lobby coverage ma es O 
of the new building of The Barnett Na- 
tional Bank of De Land, Florida. The ° l ffi ° 
furniture is of a bamboo-leather combina- maximum Sa es S Ic1ency 
tion. A curved teller counter, glistening 
check desks and alcoved lighting in a 


* * 
ceiling of curves all combine to create a d d f l 
restful, beautiful lobby setting. an soun mancia 
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management. 

Two-Way Curb Depository 
) A new two-way curbside depository 
was recently installed in front of the 
American National Bank in Vincennes, 
Indiana. Bank customers can use the 

depository on one side from their seat 

in an automobile, or on the other side M 

by approaching it on the sidewalk. ANY banks recommend credit 
The depository is made of native insurance to their commercial bor- 2 
Indiana stone and trimmed in metal. rowers. The bank can be included (canoer Insumanct 
ee ante Sen tee Cee See et as a named assured without extra Go Tocca 
large bulk deposits requiring the use charge. May we send you a copy of 


ee oe oe ee oe our booklet which gives essential facts 
about this coverage? Phone our office 
in your city or write AMERICAN 
American National Bank, Vincennes, Ind. CREDIT INDEMNITY COMPANY of 
New York, First National Bank 
Building, Baltimore 2, Md. Just say, 
**Mail me book offered in Burroughs 
Clearing House.” 





4 Accommodates all customers 
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Credit Insurance is a Credit Tool... It is 


COMPANY 
never a Substitute for a Credit Department \WMaGhls 
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Main banking room has many advanced design ideas 


Employee facilities are also beautifully panelled in teakwood 


Ingenuity and artistry are reflected in the modernization of Nordjysk Bank, Aalborg, Denmark 


other for envelope deposits that can be 
made without a key. 

The new service can be used in the 
daytime as well as at night. The envelope 
system that does not require a key 
makes the after-hour depository avail- 
able to everyone, whereas under the 
system it replaced only commercial de- 
posits were handled. 


” 4 e 


Danish Bank Innovations 


Denmark has long been the home of 
fine craftsmen and their artistry is clear- 


ly portrayed in the modernization pro- 
gram recently completed at the Nordjysk 
Bank, Aalborg, Jutland. The innovations 
in the new quarters are noteworthy 
equally for beauty, convenience and 
technical advancement. 

Among the features is the use of 
“Frenger” ceiling plates in the main 
lobby for heating and air-conditioning. 
The “Frenger” plates provide a method 
of heating which gives a temperature 
of 2 or more degrees warmer at the 
floor than at the ceiling. 

Novel teak wood shutters adorn the 
new thermopane windows. These shutters 
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act as louvres and fold up in side panels 
when not drawn, making them useful as 
blinds or as “black out” shutters. 

The telephone operator is situated in 
a raised area in one corner of the main 
banking room where she can overlook 
the whole lobby and operate an electric 
person-searching system that allows her 
to call the attention of any employee in 
the room. 

The teak wood teller counters are 
specially recessed in front to leave shelf 
space for customers’ hats, suitcases, ete. 
On the counters there are small portable 
writing “desks” that can be shoved over 
to where customers are standing. Stecl 
safes are built into the counters. and 
various desks. 

Careful planning resulted in the con- 
struction of upright cash units for notes 
and coins. These units enable the tellers 
to receive and place money with their 
left hands, leaving their right hands 
free to operate machines. 

All of the desks are made of teakwood, 
as is all panelling throughout the bank. 
The desks were individually designed 
for their special purposes and so accu- 
rately constructed that the draws from 
one desk will fit into any other in the 
bank. 

In addition to the regular bank vault 


Upright cash unit 


Nordjysk Bank development 
> al 
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with safe deposit boxes for customers, 
there is another special vault where 
customers may leave more voluminous 
objects. This latter vault is used prin- 
cipally during summer vacations. 

Just off the main banking room are 
customer lounges equipped with toilet 
facilities, desks, directories, lounge 
chairs, and self-service safe deposit boxes. 

In the cloak room each employee has 
his own locker with special ventilation 
to insure that moist clothing placed in 
the locker will be dry in a short time. 
There are also bathrooms available to 
the employees. The employee lunch room 
is beautifully panelled in teak wood, 
with acoustical ceilings, air-conditioning, 
radio, and furniture that is easily re- 
moved so that the room can be used for 
special civic and social occasions. 
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Throng Bank’s Orchid Show 

Approximately 30,000 persons visited 
the recent two-day sixth annual inter- 
national orchid show held by the Amer- 








30,000 visitors in two days 


ican Security and Trust Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Orchids from all parts of 
the world and worth a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars were judged at the show. 

Additional thousands saw the exhibits 
through a “live” television show beamed 
from the bank lobby on Friday. On Sun- 
day afternoon the line of people waiting 
to get in the bank extended three abreast 
for more than a block. 

The shows, said to be the first such 
held in a bank when first begun, were 
conceived six years ago by the bank’s 
Assistant Secretary Linnaeus T. Savage 
and readily approved by Daniel W. Bell, 
president of American Security. 
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Sehool Savings Anniversary 
A school teacher and a former bank 


with copper and silver, which she ex- 
changed for individual bank books for 
her pupils. Mr. Moulton then worked 
out the original school savings plan. 

Over the 40 years since there is still 
on deposit at the Woronoco Savings 
Bank nearly a half million dollars which 
had its start through the school savings 
program. 

To celebrate the event the bank feted 
Miss Fitzpatrick at a tea which was also 
attended by Mr. Moulton; conducted a 
tour of the bank premises for 2,000 
students; displayed a Chase National 
Bank coin collection; treated the young- 
sters to theatre parties; awarded numer- 
ous prizes, including bicycles and Y.M. 


C.A. memberships; and gave parties for 
the teachers of the public and parochial 
schools participating in the plan. 


- - . 


Modern Bank Fronts 


The wide diversity of modern building 
materials gives today’s banks consider- 
able latitude in designing a new or re- 
modelling an old “face” for their banking 
quarters. The examples on page 26 de- 
pict the varying designs and materials 
used by five banks in their recently com- 
pleted modernization programs. 

Ceramic tile, contemporary. A massive 








Commercial and Other Loans 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits 


IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 
79th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


CAPITAL RESERVE 
$7,000,000 | $12,000,000 
Year Ending 31st October, 1953 

ASSETS 
Deposits with and Notes of Bank of Canada, .......cccccccces $ 56,115,740.66 
Notes of and Cheques on Other Banks.......,.cseceeeeceeees 46,415,769.91 
ee OE DO | ae er eee eee 7,824,656.74 
Government and Municipal Securities 

Se ee RIE PEED, 5 ons ccccccccncsvavcceeseos 88,619,087.49 
Other Bonds and Stocks (not exceeding market value).. ...... 8,219,432.99 
a a i cas» ake AG ke ohn wwe ao el 9,003,462.84 


Ts I CI on anna ong oc iio tcevn gcse encvescec $316, 198, 150.63 


(after provision for bad and doubtful debts) 
Liabilities of Customers under Acceptances and 
Letters of Credit (as per contra)..... 


aa eer 
GN Wo onc so cdwscceebesconesens 


eee eee eee eee eee 
eee eee ween ees eeeee 


19600000 00000860.608 $595,918,713.08 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit Outstanding 
CPE ERIN nce nds docnieecwiven 
TOTAL LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC................. $603, 143,309.72 
Dividends due Shareholders............ 


ee 


PREP EP PT ECO ELE SOLE Soe oe ond 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


291,208,111.17 


ey 


6,985,878.02 
8,746, 168.54 
10,812.31 


$623, 149,120.67 


6,985,878.02 
238,718.62 





438,903.45 


$623,149, 12 120, 67 





Dividends at the rate of $1.20 per share 


lst December, 1953 


Balance of Profits carried forward 





Profits for the year ended 3lst October, 1953, after contributions 
to Staff Pension Fund and after making appropriations to 
Contingency Reserves out of which full provision for bad 
and doubtful debts has been made.. 

Provision for depreciation of Bank Premises, 
danse se cd wa nbeeennwnes 


OP try Cee eee $ 3,653,099.53 


Provision for Government of Canada Income Taxes 
and Provincial Taxes.............. 


Provision for Bonus of 30c per share payable 


Scaehviteaandtodnttes 464,933.03 
$ 3,188,166.50 

i uaneehindpbiewiiad 1,786,000.00 
$ 1,402,166.50 

Sekenuee $840,000.00 

veeeeees _210,000.00 _1,050,000.00 


cnt 000060600000 0559 2 $ 352, 166.50 


Furniture and 





Profit and Loss Balance 31st October, 1952........eeeeeee08- ____1,214,741.00 
president, both retired, were paid special $ 1,566,907.50 
tribute recently for their pioneer work Transferred to Reserve Fund, ...........ssssescceseseceeeces 1,000,000.00 
in founding the school savings program Profit and Loss Balance 3lst October, 1953:..... 60006eeecewe $ 566,907.50 
of the Woronoco Savings Bank, West- RESERVE FUND 
= Massachusetts, os one — Balance at credit of account 3lst October, 1952,.............. $ 11,000,000.00 

© occasion was a wee ong anni- Transferred from Profit and Loss Account.......cccccsssceees l 000,000.00 
versary celebration. Balance at credit of account 31st October, 1953.....cececeee: $ 12,000,000.00 


One day in 1913 Miss Clara Fitz- 
vatrick asked her elementary class if 
they would like to have bank books of 
their own. They responded favorably. 
\ short time later the teacher brought 
to H. B. Moulton, then bank treasurer 
and later president, an envelope filled 





L. S. MACKERSY 
President 


J. S. PROCTOR 


General Manager 
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Valley National Bank, Lanett, Ala. 
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Farmers and Mechanics Trust Company, 


Bath, N. Y. 








First National Bank, Springfield, Vt. 


A few of many styles in new and remodelled bank quarters are shown in these facades 


facade of ceramic tile and large, full- 
length windows trimmed in white make 
up the front of the new contemporary- 
styled 17th avenue branch of the First 
National Bank in Santa Ana, California. 
In locating the building, special care was 
taken to preserve an historic magnolia 
tree that has been a Santa Ana landmark 
for many years. 

Colonial design refurbished. A special 
cleaning and decorating job was done on 
the colonial style facade of the Farmers 
and Mechanics Trust Company, Bath, 
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New York, with the result that the 
gleaming white front and Ionic columns 
of the bank now stand out in contrast 
with surrounding buildings. Modern glass 
doors were also installed and the interior 
completely renovated by this 75-year-old 
institution. 

Recessed, faces two streets. The front 
of the new Peoples State Bank, Alpena, 
Michigan, faces on two streets, with the 
entrance doors recessed back from the 
sidewalk. Large thermopane windows 
extend several feet on either side from 


the door. An overhang from the recessed 
area is supported by a series of steel 
columns that give the new bank building 
an unusual degree of prominence. 
White marble, modernistic. A decided- 
ly unique modern front design was 
achieved in the new quarters of the 
Valley National Bank, Lanett, Alabama. 
A large section of the facade is veneered 
with white Cherokee Georgia marble 
upon which the bank’s name appears in 
large black letters. A marquee is canti- 
levcred for several feet and a plate glass 
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front with double doors of glass outline 
the front end of the building. The ap- 
proach to the entrance is of brick ter- 
racing with small landscaped plots en- 
circled by wrought-iron railings. At night 
the beauty of the building is brought out 
by a series of special lighting fixtures 
installed in the roof overhang. 

Green Carrara glass. The front exterior 
finish of the recently remodelled 90-year- 
old First National Bank, Springfield, 
Vermont, is of dark green Carrara glass 
and three large inset windows trimmed 
in white. Above, large letters spell out 
the bank’s name on a white panel that 
contrasts pleasantly with the green. The 
entrance-way is accentuated by a white 
marquee and white, steel handrails. 
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Charge Plan Trends 


In the six months following May of 
this year the charge account business in 
banks had shown marked gains and im- 
provements, according to surveys made 
first in May and again in October by 
The American Banker. Last May 29 
banks reported a volume figure of $726,- 
098; in September only 25 banks reported 
a volume of $986,719. This was a gain 
of 35 per cent with fewer banks re- 
porting. 

$3 million in one month. Had all the 
72 banks in its directory of charge ac- 
count banks reported fully, said The 
American Banker, it was very probable 
that a total volume of $3,000,000 or more 
would have been shown for the month of 
September. 

As of September 30, the 25 reporting 
banks listed outstandings of $2,146,783, 
which was 13.65 per cent above the Sep- 
tember 1 figures. A rise of over 40 per 
cent since the first of that month was 
shown by seven of the banks. Two banks 
showed a decline in outstandings. 

Profit shown by two. Two of the 18 
banks which reported fully their income 
and expense figures showed a profit for 
the month of September; four were with- 
in a half per cent of breaking even; 10 
had spent from 1 per cent to 12 per cent 
more than their income for the month; 
and two had dipped fairly deep into the 
red. 

Additional income sources. Various 
sources of income other than discounts 
were reported by six of the banks reply- 
ing. Three of these received income from 
obtaining entry and membership fees 
from those joining the plan. The findings 
were not clear as to whether it was the 
customers or the merchants who paid, 
but American Banker assumed that the 
income came entirely from fees paid by 
merchants. 

Additional income was earned by one 
bank by addressing envelopes, presum- 
ably as a part of a direct mail program 
for which a merchant or group of mer- 
chants paid. Two others of the six did 
not describe the source of additional 
income. However, one of these has a 
revolving credit plan on which the cus- 
tomer is charged 1 per cent per month, 
and this supposedly made up the bank’s 
additional income. 

The survey showed that the average 
income from all sources ran about 5% 
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per cent of charge account volume, and 
that 5 and 6 per cent discount rates 
dominate the business. 


o 


Early this year when the Commercial 
Bank & Trust Company, South Caro- 
lina, Columbia, installed its bank-charge 
plan, it was said to be the first bank 
south of Washington, D. C., to do so. 

Edward T. Epting, assistant cashier 
and director of the bank’s plan, reports 
now that the operation is still one largely 
of “pounding the pavement” to clarify 
the plan’s operations and advantages to 
both the merchants and the public. 

Two common misunderstandings still 
persist, Mr. Epting says. One of these 


is the erroneous belief that card holders 
are required to transfer personal bank 
accounts to the Commercial Bank. Not 
even the merchants, he points out, are 
required to move their account to the 
bank, but only to maintain a small bal- 
ance for bookkeeping purposes. 

The Commercial’s plan offers two dif- 
ferent payment methods, and this causes 
the second misunderstanding. All bank 
charge purchases can be paid for either 
(1) within 30 days, or (2) within a 36- 
90 day period. Any purchases of $30 or 
more including tax made at the same 
store at the same time can be paid for on 
the extended (36-90) day payment plan. 
All other purchases must be paid for 
within 30 days. The confusion is caused 
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MIAMI, FLORIDA, 





» Whether your customers come to 

e Miami on holiday or business . . . send 
e them to Florida's Largest Bank. 

e We'll help them with travel fund 

« service, attend to all their banking 

e needs carefully, cordially, completely. 
e And if their itineraries include Latin 
@ American countries or the Bahamas, 
e refer them with confidence to our 

e Foreign Department, the largest in 

» Southeastern U.S. Its services include 
e travelers checks, letters of credit, 

e letters of introduction, foreign 

e currencies and exchange, transfer of 

e funds, collections and world-wide 

® correspondent service. 


© Florida’s Largest Bank— 
Founded 1902 


@ Closest Metropolitan Point 
to Latin America 


e Complete Banking and 
Trust Services 


@ Se Habla Espanol 
Member: Federal Reserve System 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Bankers Association for Foreign Trade yo 
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Why not ask your bankers to consult the Bank of New South Wales? 
It is the largest commercial bank there and has had a longer experience 


of Australasia than any other public company. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


FIRST AND LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK IN THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 


British & Foreign Department, Sydney, Australia—R. J. Neal Blackwell, Manager 
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underwriter 
of Honesty Insurance 


FIDELITY 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND 
FOUNDED 1890 


SPECIALIZING IN THE WRITING OF 
FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS, 
BURGLARY, ROBBERY, FORGERY 

AND GLASS INSURANCE 
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Commercial Bank & Trust, Columbia, S. C. 


Charge account department 


when card holders do not adhere to the 
“same store, same time” part of the plan. 

The photo shows a part of the bank’s 
charge-plan department with Mr. Epting 
(left) and Chief Clerk Talley Kelley 
standing and Mrs. Melba Brown, clerk, 
seated. 


e 


A 16-page booklet is required to list 
all of the 300 member-store merchants 
participating in the charge-it plan of 
The Texas Bank and Trust Company, 


4, 
ds 00) od od ae 
GUIDE 


City charge-it directory 


Dallas, Texas. The wide coverage over 
the city’s fifteen shopping areas reflects 
the excellent job of merchandising the 
service accomplished by this bank. 

The booklet is entitled “Handy Texas 
Bank ‘Charge It’ Shopper’s Guide,’ and 
is small enough to fit conveniently into 
a man’s pocket or a woman’s purse. 
Besides grouping the merchants alpha- 
betically within the various shopping 
areas, the booklet tells how the plan 
works and how the billing is done on a 
rotating schedule throughout the month. 
The bank’s “member store” sign, a white 
star on a blue background, is shown on 
both covers of the booklet with the com- 
ment, “All over town, wherever you see 
this sign, you have a charge account...” 
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Ultra Modern Ideas in Branch Operation 
By Ed Tyng 


New York Correspondent 











The New York Savings Bank last 
month opened a branch office in the 
Rockefeller Center section of New York 
City that may well set a new “design 
for living” for future bank branches in 
high-rent, dense retail centers. The 
operation of this new branch is amaz- 
ingly flexible and economical; it can 
provide full savings bank service with 
a normal complement of 12 persons and 
with as few as two employees. 

Flexible, economical. The secret of the 
flexibility and economy is a three-fold 
saving in space, time and personnel. 
This was made possible in part by the 
design, and in large measure by the 
latest developments in equipment, in- 
cluding television. 

All record keeping and bookkeeping is 
done at the New York Savings Bank’s 
main office two miles away, to which the 
branch is connected by a closed circuit 
TV installation and two-way telephonic 
communication. When a teller gives an 
account number into a microphone, al- 
most instantly there appears in a TV 
viewplate at his desk an image of the 
account card with balance and signature. 
As many as five cards can be shown at 
one time in rush periods. 

Equal customer service. Under such an 
arrangement a customer can open an 
account at either the main office or at 
the “mechanized” branch and then make 
subsequent withdrawals or deposits at 
either office. In other words, the cus- 
tomer of one office becomes equally the 
customer of the other. 

Because so much is taken care of 
largely at the main office, branch tellers 
are freed from much routine work. And 


because the work is so simplified, the 
new branch office is kept open from 8:30 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m. instead of the tradi- 
tional 10-to-3. The bank is also experi- 
menting with Saturday hours at the 
branch. 

“Tom Thumb” section. During the 
extra hours the whole branch may be 
closed except for a “Tom Thumb” bank 
situated just off the entrance door. This 
section is large enough for two or three 
clerks and is equipped with a counter, 
full machine and TV equipment, and with 
a single “after hours” window opening 
onto the vestibule. 

The TV equipment may be extended 
to any number of offices. The tellers 
machine records are now dispatched by 
messenger to the head office for transfer 
to cards once or twice daily. Eventually, 
however, these records may be in the 
form of a punched tape, which in turn 
will operate the head office’s business 
machines 20 blocks away. So mechanized 
already is the head office that only one 
or two employees ever would have to 
work overtime to accommodate irreg- 
ular banking hours at the branch. 

Space compressed. The branch in 
Rockefeller Center has only 2,125 square 
feet which is rented at $15 a square foot. 
It comprises a banking room that is 
small, but camouflaged to give the illu- 
sion of space and decorated with what 
Eleanor LeMaire, who designed it, calls 
“vibrant” colors of chartreuse, gray 
blue and vermilion. Normally a savings 
bank would require 4,000 square feet 
for such a branch calculated to care for 
$30 million of deposits. In this particular 
branch the New York Savings Bank 


“Tom Thumb” section of ultra-mechanized branch bank 


Rockefeller Center Branch, The New York Savings Bank 
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estimates it can handle accounts totaling 
$50 million. 

Only 850 square feet or 40 per cent 
of the branch space is used for operating 
equipment, leaving 60 per cent for public 
use. Normally, 75 per cent of space is 
required for equipment, leaving 25 per 
cent for public use. Sawtooth arrange- 
ment is followed for the cageless tellers’ 
stations. Where a teller ordinarily re- 
quires 75 square feet, here it is only 40. 
The space for customers and all is less 
than that of a Pullman roomette. 

Part-time employees. Flexibility of the 
labor force to cover peaks of work, 
which the new hours at the branch are 
designed to spread out, is accomplished 
by relying on a reserve of part-time 
workers. For these the bank recruits 
college students and housewives and pays 
them the relatively generous rate of 
$1.25 hourly. All the staff, including 
the part-timers, are trained to pay and 
receive, open accounts, sell insurance or 
travelers checks, issue money orders or 
savings bonds; in fact, do virtually 
everything the New York Savings Bank 
offers in the way of services. 

Advantages enumerated. Bank Presi- 
dent Richard J. Maloney, Jr., a pioneer 
among New York savings bankers in 
ultra-mechanization and cost-saving oper- 
ation, sums up the advantages of the 
new branch by saying that it can do 
twice-normal business; uses half the 
area formerly required; demands no in- 
crease in staff; and saves 25 per cent 
in operating costs despite paying $15 a 
square foot for such a location. 
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LOCK BOX H 


WIFT handling of items is a tras 
dition at the Continental Illinois 
Bank. For more than fifty years 
banks and corporations have been 
sending their checks for collection 
to LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO. 

To our customers—to the Post 
Office—and to us, this symbol has 
always meant hurry these checks on 
their way. 

Mail in LOCK BOX H is picked 
up by our messengers at frequent 


A symbol of SPEED for more than fifty years 


intervals, night and day, seven days 
a week. Our prompt processing of 
the items is carefully geared to: 


@ mail arrival times 


@ check clearing hours in Chicago 
and other cities 


@ outbound train and plane schedules 
For all your sendings—use LOCK 


BOX H envelopes. A free supply— 
regular or air mail—on request. 


Continental Illinois National Bank 


and Trust Company of Chicago 


LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Member Federal Deposit I 
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In a session on operations, Joseph J. Pelej discusses electronics in banking 


PARADE OF NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
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Out of the N.A.B.A.C. convention comes a wealth of ideas 
on banking systems, methods. and internal controls 


HE 29th annual convention of The 

National Association of Bank 

Auditors and Comptrollers repre- 
sented a veritable parade of new devel- 
opments, ideas and current trends in 
the broad bank audit and operating 
field. The meeting, which was held in 
New York City in late October, was a 
record-breaking affair in point of reg- 
istration. 

Up for discussion were such impor- 
tant subjects as the attitude of the ex- 
amining agencies toward the bank 
audit function, the place of pension 
and profit-sharing plans in banking, 





COVER PICTURE 


A few of the 1,515 delegates who 

combined to set a new high regis- 

tration mark at this year’s N.A.B.A.C. 
convention. 
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By 
HENRY J. BOONE 


Editor, 
Burroughs Clearing House 


the operation of installment loan de- 
partments under present conditions, 
the situation on service charges and on 
the personnel problem, not to pass 
over such matters as work simplifica- 
tion and operating innovations. 
President George Ehrhardt, assist- 
ant vice-president, The Hanover Bank, 
New York City, had much to say about 
the progress of the association. Dur- 
ing the past year, he said, the number 
of its member banks has grown sub- 
stantially. Likewise seven new associa- 
tion conferences or chapters have been 
added. During the year, he noted, the 


N.A.B.A.C. School for Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers was established, and 
1953 convention registration, at 1,515, 
represented an increase of 200 over 
the previous highest mark. All this, 
he felt, was substantial recognition of 
the service that association members 
are providing to bank management in 
systems, methods and controls. 

At the conclusion of the working 
sessions, the new association officers 
were elected for the coming year. They 
are: President, Ira C. Chaney, audi- 
tor, Crocker First National Bank of 
San Francisco. First Vice-President, 
Robert H. Shepler, vice-president and 
cashier, The Denver National Bank, 
Denver, Colorado. Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Robert F. Goodwin, comptroller, 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. Sec- 
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From left: 


L. A. a George Sloan, Moderator Robert H. Shepler, 


. Elmore, Vance L. Sailor 


SUPERVISORS .. . Panel reveals agencies pressing audits 





From left: Julius E. Burges, Garnett Wood, Moderator Robert F. Goodwin, 


Robert N. 


Vieracker 


DIRECT VERIFICATION ... Pros and cons were discussed 





From left: 





Fred F. Diefenbacher, John Reilley, Cyril J. Jedlicka, Moderator 


Carl M. Flora 


INSTALLMENT LOANS . . . Panel recommends policy review 


retary, Edward F. James, assistant 
vice-president and comptroller, Fidel- 
ity-Philadelphia Trust Company, Phil- 
adelphia. Treasurer, Steve H. Bomar, 
vice-president and treasurer, Trust 
Company of Georgia, Atlanta. The 
association’s executive secretary is 
Darrell R. Cochard. 


Auditor’s Place in Banking 


The auditor is a tool of manage- 
ment, declared Ben H. Wooten, presi- 
dent, First National Bank in Dallas, 
a guest-speaker at the convention, and 
he needs to go farther than checking 
mathematical computations, testing 
distributions, determining sufficiency 
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of approvals, effecting reconciliations 
of accounts, ascertaining the adher- 
ence to policies and procedures and 
regulations. “His is a much broader 
field than detection and prevention of 
fraud and error and the policing of 
internal checks and policies,” said Mr. 
Wooten. 

It is through a good system of con- 
trols that the auditor collects details 
of operation, segregates them, com- 
piles and classifies them into a form 
suitable for use, he said. Proper sys- 
tems of control will show weaknesses 
as well as strength and will be the 
basis upon which management can do 
its forecasting, he pointed out. 


The very life of a business, said Mr. 
Wooten, depends upon the intelligent 
decisions of its executives, and in or- 
der to make these decisions, the exec- 
utive must have a comprehensive 
knowledge of the activities of every 
department. Through auditing alone 
can he have this knowledge, he said. 


Pensions, Profit-Sharing 


Pensions and profit-sharing stem 
from two different motives, Dr. Mar- 
cus Nadler, consulting economist, The 
Hanover Bank, New York City, and 
professor of finance, New York Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Business 
Administration, told the convention. 
Pensions reflect the desire for econom- 
ic security, greatly accentuated by the 
depression of the 30’s, he said, where- 
as profit-sharing is an effort to create 
increased incentive among executives 
and employees and to keep highly quali- 
fied personnel from seeking larger re- 
wards elsewhere. 

If pensions are accompanied by an 
increase in productivity of machinery 
and labor, he said, it will be a power- 
ful force in stabilizing the American 
economy. If the pension program is not 
accompanied by an increase in produc- 
tivity, he noted, it is bound to lead to 
a lower standard of living. 

Pension funds and other social secu- 
rity measures, he declared, lead to a 
greater willingness to spend current 
income and to mortgage the future. 
This increased security, he said, has 
undoubtedly contributed to the growth 
of consumer credit and to home-own- 
ing based primarily on amortized 
mortgages. These trends, he said, if 
they do not go too far, are develop- 
ments in the right direction. 


While pension plans lend themselves 
to adoption by almost any type of bus- 
iness or institution, he added, this 
does not apply to profit-sharing. It can 
best be applied in situations where 
the work is so divided that the efforts 
and achievements of the individual 
or department can be readily mea- 
sured. It undoubtedly stimulates in- 
centive and creates better employer- 
employee relations, he _ said, but 
warned that before such a plan is 
adopted, careful consideration should 
be given to the effect it may have on 
the financial position of the employer 
and also to the question of whether 
earnings are steady enough to warrant 
the plan. 


The Audit Function 


That supervisory agencies are press- 
ing forward on the matter of bank 
audits, particularly in those banks not 
having suitable programs, was the 
clear implication of a _ top-ranking 
panel at the convention. While there 
is no change in the position of the 
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Record attendance marked NABAC convention, typifying the association’s rapid progress 


examining authorities that it is not 
within their function to perform bank 
audits, they do regard it as within 
their duties to report on existing audit 
programs or the lack of them. 
Participating in the unusual panel 
were: George Sloan, Director of the 
Division of Examinations, Federal Re- 
serve System; L. A. Jennings, Deputy 
Comptroller of the Currency; Vance 
L. Sailor, Chief, Division of Examina- 
tions, Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration; and Lynwood K. Elmore, 
Bank Commissioner, State of Connec- 
ticut, and President, National Associa- 


tion of Supervisors of State Banks. 

The panel was handled on a ques- 
tions-and-answers basis, with the 
questions coming from the floor. 
Robert H. Shepler served as panel 
moderator. 

In the discussion, it was brought out 
that, besides reporting on individual 
audit programs, some of the agencies 
are taking active steps in providing 
assistance and advice to banks in de- 
veloping audit procedures. 


Installment Credit Panel 
This panel opened with the assump- 


An association leadership shifts from East to West 


In center, President George Ehrhardt pins incoming president’s badge on Ira C. 
Chaney. Looking on, left to right, are the other NABAC officers: Robert F. Good- 
win, Edward F, James, Robert H. Shepler, Darrell R. Cochard, Steve H. Bomar 
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tion that although installment credit 
may not rise very far above the pres- 
ent plateau, there is little reason to 
assume a decline of any consequence. 
And that, as resistance builds up in 
the automobile and household appli- 
ance markets, greater emphasis will 
be placed on installment selling. 

Heading the panel as moderator was 
Carl M. Flora, vice-president, First 
Wisconsin National Bank of Mil- 
waukee, and recently called to Wash- 
ington to service in the Small Business 
Administration. Serving on the panel 
with Mr. Flora were: Fred H. Diefen- 
bacher, assistant vice-president, The 
National City Bank of New York; 
Cyril J. Jedlicka, vice-president, 
City National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Missouri; and 
John Reilly, vice-president, The Penn- 
sylvania Company for Banking & 
& Trusts, Philadelphia. 

It was pointed out by the panel that 
the present is a good time to review 
lending policies, both at the individual 
level and the dealer level, to watch 
dealer wholesale or floor plan lines 
and not to allow inventories to become 
stagnant, with the reservation that it 
would not be a good idea to freeze the 
wholesale or floor plan lines of a dealer 
who has demonstrated his ability to 
move merchandise. To guard against 
collusion, it was suggested that the 
men making dealer checks be rotated, 
and that merchandise should be actu- 
ally seen and identified. 

In the collection of individual loans, 
it was pointed out that practically 
every person is basically honest and 

See AUDIT AND OPERATING TRENDS-Page79 
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How one bank merchandised 


130,000 Register Cheeks 


in the first GO days 


Selling Customers on at 
YEW MONEY ORDER SERVICE 


By 
L. E. FRIESE 


Vice-President, Security-First 
National Bank of Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles 54, California 


OU can change the habits of a 

generation of bank customers al- 

most overnight, if you have what 
they want. 

We demonstrated that to our own 
satisfaction in the past few months, 
although at first doubts born of expe- 
rience raised in our minds questions 
like these: 

‘Will bank customers quickly aban- 
don long-established customs and prac- 
tices in the field of domestic exchange 
and accept overnight a new service 
offering greater convenience, safety, 
and speed? Will the changeover in- 
volve delay, difficulty, friction and 
tedious experiment? 

These and other perplexing ques- 
tions faced us when we decided to pro- 
mote Register Checks, a new type of 
money order embodying ideas quite 
different from any we had used in our 
more than 75 years in the banking 
business. 

As far back as anyone could remem- 
ber, we had handled cashier’s checks, 


and later money orders, in the same, 


way. The customer stopped at a check 
desk, filled out an application blank, 
presented it to the exchange window 
with the amount of money needed plus 
exchange, and after some delay got 
back a cashier’s check or money order 
ready for mailing. 

Now we planned to change all this. 
The customer had only to approach 
the exchange window with the money, 
state the amount for which he wished 
the check drawn, and receive a blank 
check on which the amount only was 
imprinted. He then would complete 
the check himself, writing in the name 
of the payee and his own name as the 
sender, and his address. The purpose 
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NOTICE TO MONEY ORDER. CUSTOMERS * 








the personal money order 


like. 


your 


personal money order 





é IN THE NEAR FUTURE we will provide you with an improved service, 

which we are sure you will 

To purchase one you simply pay your teller the amount of the 
money order plus a small fee |1 5c for any amount up to $100] and receive 
with the amount imprinted on it. 
You fill it out and sign it, keeping a carbon copy for your receipt. 


The is the new, low-cost way to pay bills. 


fast, safe, confidential 
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Notice issued a month before Register Checks were offered 


Advance education paved the way for customer acceptance 








before leaving the: 








1. Write in the date. 





Please complete this Ba aauirlmuuita mint 





Write in the name of the person or firm to whom 
the money is being sent. 


8. Sign your name—write in your own address. 


The check is now ready for use. 
Tear it off... keep the blue copy for your receipt. 





Instructions given to each purchaser of Register Checks 


Ease in switching to new money order surprised management 


of the plan, of course, was to save 
clerical time within the bank, get rid 
of the lines in front of the exchange 
cages, speed up service generally, keep 
the customer pleased and increase our 
profit. 

In tackling the problems of selling 
customers on the new style service, 


we were assisted by the manufacturer 
of the forms, The Todd Company, Inc., 
of Rochester, New York. Once we were 
committed to the plan, our first step 
was to print a slip describing the 
checks and hand one to each purchaser 
of a cashier’s check, beginning about 
a month before we expected the new 
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Security-First learned anew that it “pays to advertise,” as money order sales zoomed upward 





NOW...the Safe and 
Save way to 
pay your bills... 
































PERSONAL MONEY ORDER 
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wcintk fe oh Se. 
is BE, 
for any amount 


up to $100, > 
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We Checking Account? Personal MONEY ORDERS 
at Security-First National Bank are just 
what you need to... 
PAY YOUR BILLS 
SAFELY . .. with all the protection of a check. 
The amount is Protectograph-imprinted on your 


Money Order, which is serial-numbdered for posi- 
tive identification. 


QUICELY...in about 15 seconds at the Exchange 
Teller’s Window ; no forms to fill out. 


” CONFIMENTIALLY ... without giving either your 
name or your Payee's name; you fill those in 
yourself — privately. 

FOR JUST 15¢ . .. for any amount up to $100. 


BE SAFE AND SAVE .. . use PERSONAL MONEY ORDERS—from 
Security-First National Bank. Ask at your 
nearby Branch for all details. 


coal pt 
NATIONAL BANK 





One of a newspaper series 


Faster service emphasized 


money order to be ready. “In the near 
future,” the slips stated, “we will offer 
the new service.” A counter card tell- 
ing the same story was placed near the 
exchange cage. 

In our text, we stressed safety, con- 
venience and speed. We hesitated a 
little about the fact of the customer 
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having to fill out the check himself. 
Would he like this? Would he feel 
that we were giving him a task we 
should do ourselves? Would he be 
happy to send such a check to sources 
which formerly received a cashier’s 
check? These were questions for which 
we did not have answers. 

In anticipation of the first sales to 
be made, we sent letters to all our 
branches, outlining the plan, its meth- 
od of operation and the promotional 
material to be used. The latter includ- 
ed newspaper advertising, posters in 
lobbies and windows, blotters on the 
check desks, and presentations on our 
daytime television show, the audience 
for which is almost exclusively women. 
We also set up an incentive plan for 
branches, enabling them to augment 
their employees’ entertainment fund 
if they reached a certain sales quota. 


HE plan got under way early in 

April 1953 and within a few days 
we knew it was headed for success. 
Exchange tellers reported a very favor- 
able response to the new service and 
branches found little difficulty in sub- 
stituting the new money orders for 
cashier’s checks and for the conven- 
tional money orders which, in common 
with many other banks, we had added 
in recent years. We found surpris- 
ingly little difficulty anywhere in the 
plan. 

One of the best features of the TV 
advertising was the fact that the new 
checks could be shown and explained 
at the same time. This gave our sales 
message deep penetration. Within a 
day or two, we began to get letters 
from TV viewers telling how they 
liked the checks. We learned at once 
that our fears were unfounded on the 
subject of having the customer write 
his own money order. He, and she, 
liked it. We learned that it gave peo- 
ple a feeling of importance to fill out 
such an official looking document. 


They were proud to mail them. We 
took our cue from this and immediate- 
ly changed our advertising approach 
to stress the fact that you filled out 
the check yourself. “‘The money order 
you sign yourself” appeared promi- 
nently as a slogan in our TV and news- 
paper advertising. 

We also played up the fact that the 
purchase of one of the new checks 
could be accomplished in 15 seconds, a 
remarkable improvement over the old 
plan which required very much longer, 
including a waiting period while oth- 
ers were at the window. Under the 
new plan the customer completed the 
purchase without leaving the wicket. 

As weeks passed and we began to 
get a few figures on sales, we learned 
anew the old adage that it pays to ad- 
vertise. Not only did we sell thousands 
of the new personal money orders but 
our total sales in this field went up. 
At the end of the first 60 days, we had 
sold 177,028 money orders, of both the 
new and old types, as compared with 
only 150,346 during the comparable 
period a year earlier, an increase of 
17.7%. Of the total sales, 73% were 
the new Register Check personal 
money order type. Since these were 
unknown in the bank three months be- 
fore, we felt that our promotional ef- 
forts had been satisfactory. We sold 
130,321 of the new item in the two 
month period. 

Now that the plan is several months 
old and we can look back upon it, we 
are somewhat astonished at the ease 
with which the change was accom- 
plished. There was little friction at 
the windows, few complaints from cus- 
tomers, and little bookkeeping diffi- 
culty. This was due in part, of course, 
to the fact that the buyer did not need 
to take the new service unless he 
wished. He could have a cashier’s 
check, or old style money order, just by 
requesting it. A few purchasers, of 

See NEW MONEY ORDER—Page 85 
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The nerve center of American official 
business in Britain is served by 


two foremost U.S. banks 


American Banking 


London's “LIPTLE AMERICA” 


HE American impact on London 

and the United Kingdom in gen- 

eral since the United States en- 
tered World War II in 1941 has been 
substantial. Leaving aside the period 
of the war, when huge American 
forces were stationed in Britain, 
American peace-time influence has 
continued to grow. 


The new American Embassy, 
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Apart from American civilians em- 
ployed at the Embassy in London and 
by other U.S. agencies, there are now 
about 35,000 members of American 
military forces stationed in Britain 
today. Most of these are airmen, with 
some anti-aircraft units. About 9,000 
of these officers and men are accom- 
panied by their families and it is esti- 


facing elite Grosvenor Square 











By 
FRANK PLACHY 


London Correspondent 


mated that altogether they total 50,000 
persons. 

American influence has even gone so 
far as to effect a geographical change 
in one of London’s oldest and most 
aristocratic social districts. The new 
American Embassy faces Grosvenor 
Square, a beautifully laid out piece of 
greenery in the heart of the West End, 
dominated by the statue of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt which was put up by the 
British. This square was formerly 
given over to the London homes of 
some of Britain’s richest people. Today 
they are occupied by various American 
activities such as the American Li- 
brary, the Mutual Security Agency, 
and various other bodies. 

Grosvenor Square is now so Ameri- 
can that it is known to Americans and 
British alike as “Little America.” Most 
American tourists head for it when 
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National Bank, is styled after old English private banks 








Bank of America branch ‘is located in same block as American Embassy, and across from famous Claridge Hotel 


Offices of two leading U.S. banks contribute to American atmosphere in London’s West End 


they reach London, and the American 
flags flying from the Embassy and 
many other buildings make them feel 
that it really is a little America. 

The financial impact of American 
aid to Britain has also been terrific, 
and it has been the major fact in re- 
storing Britain’s war-shattered econ- 
omy. Leaving aside direct war-time 
spending and the 1946 loan to Britain 
of $3,750,000,000, the two succeeding 
relief agencies, the Economic Co- 
operation Administration (ECA), 
and the Mutual Security Agency which 
has succeeded it (MSA), have between 
April 3, 1948 and April 1, 1953, made 
available to Britain the huge sum of 
$3,528,500,000. 

The handling of these huge sums 
has been an operation which has been 
handled with conspicuous success. So 
far as individuals are concerned, the 
Americans of “Little America” are 
served by branches of two leading 
American banks, which also, of course, 
have many purely British accounts. 
Accounts in the banks are handled 
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either in sterling or in dollars. 

The Chase National Bank has had 
a branch since 1937, the year of the 
Coronation of King George VI, in 
Berkeley Square, which is a few hun- 
dred yards from the American Em- 
bassy and of equal social importance 
with Grosvenor Square. The Chase re- 
cently moved a few doors and now 
occupies quarters which are unique in 
the United Kingdom. The bank ac- 
quired the London home of the late 
Lord Mildmay, one of the most stately 
houses in London. This house is what 
is known as a “scheduled historical 
monument,” which means that not the 
slightest alteration can be made in it 
without the consent in writing of the 
British Government. 

Consequently the bank had to adjust 
its plans and departments to the exist- 
ing layout of the house, and the result 
has been extraordinarily successful. 
This branch is now a faithful replica 
of the old private banks of England. 
The term “banker’s parlor” arose from 
the fact that these bankers lived on 


their premises and actually carried on 
their banking transactions in the par- 
lors of their homes. The Chase’s suc- 
cess in this experiment has brought it 
an immense amount of appreciation 
from the British press. The old stables 
at the back come in handy for the 
storage of records, etc. 

The house is one of three in Berk- 
eley Square designed by the famous 
William Kent (1685-1748), who has 
been described as “painter, architect 
and the father of modern gardening.” 
Kent studied architecture in Italy and 
returned to England in 1719. Another 
of his houses was the town residence 
of Lord Clive of India, which is next 
door to the Chase branch. The ceilings 
in both houses were later designed by 
the Adam brothers. 

The other American branch bank in 
“Little America” is that of the Bank 
of America. As the photographs show, 
this is as modern as the Chase is his- 
torical. It is located on a corner of the 
block on which the American Embassy 

see BANKING IN LITTLE AMERICA—Page 85 
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Through loans and bank leadership. an ailing 
farm area is gradually being restored 


How banks 
NOLL RECLA) 


ESTERDAY a one-gallus farmer 

from back up in the hills came to 

town and borrowed $1,000 from 
us. This loan will cover his expense of 
plowing and disking some gully-cut old 
cotton land into a semblance of smooth- 
ness, fertilizing it, and planting it to 
a permanent pasture. If all goes well, 
the deal may leave him enough cash to 
buy one or two beef cows to speed the 
increase of his herd and thus diversify 
his operation away from _ one-crop 
farming. He gave us adequate secu- 
rity on a one-year note, and assured us 
he expects to clean up half next fall 
and the other half a year later. As 
farm operating loans go, it is good and 
we are happy to get it. 

We are particularly happy about 
this loan because it results directly 
from a program of community leader- 
ship in which our bank currently is 


OPERATION GULLYSTOPPER .. . Members of local unit of Watershed District stage 
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By 
JUNIUS L. CROSSETT 


President, Moscow Savings Bank, 
Moscow, Tennessee 


engaged. Serious economic illness of 
the community practically forced us 
to be civic-minded, and the assorted 
loans that have come to us in conse- 
quence are an extra reward beyond 
what we really were looking for when 
we took on the job. However, any 
country banker who tackles the same 
problem in his own neighborhood is 
sure to find that the more successfully 
he works at it for the benefit of his fel- 
low men, the more good loan applica- 
tions will come to his institution. 

Soil erosion is the ailment from 
which our area suffers—and still will 
suffer for several decades that must 


Close-up of some of the lesser gullies on the demonstration farm 
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elapse while our farmers painfully re- 
build their fields. Already we can see 
that erosion has been so slowed down 
by our efforts that we are sure to con- 
quer it. But even today our farmer 
neighbors are losing some ground to 
the winter and spring freshets, with 
consequent reduction of farm produc- 
tion and income. 

I am telling our story in hopes it 
may stir other country bankers to get 
busy before their communities face 
as advanced a crisis as we met. If the 
ailment from which we suffer in six 
adjacent counties of Tennessee and 
Mississippi were peculiar to our re- 
gion, our story would not be worth 
telling to a national audience of bank- 
ers. But erosion is a wasting economic 
disease that besets much of the farm 
land of our nation and the time to 
tackle it is while the job is still rela- 


Tractor at work on the 
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Mr. Crossett, right, discussing gully-removing plans with conservation official 


Erosion weapons: Pastures, trees, crop diversification 


tively easy before erosion becomes too 
obvious to ignore. 

No scientific survey has measured 
the precise drop in cash register re- 
ceipts and profits of our local business 
men in the past twenty years. My best 
estimate, making due allowance for 
national trends and inflated dollars, is 
that our town’s volume of business is 


smaller gullies, using disk 
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20% to 25% below where it would 
have gone under better circumstances. 
That is a stiff price to pay for two 
decades of ignoring the plentiful 
warnings that were there all the while 
to hear and to see. 

The deterioration of our lands was 
not so evident to the untrained eye in 
the earlier stages, though it must have 





been going on for all of the 125 years 
that this region has been farmed. But 
in recent years the winter and spring 
rains have cut deep gullies down 
through many hillside fields. 

The sand and silt from these cuts 
choke creek and river beds, and over- 
lie the rich bottomlands with an un- 
tillable layer. The farmer is forced 
back to the hills, and finds even these 
sadly deteriorated for his purpose. 

In our community we have known 
for a long while that the problem exist- 
ed, and we tried to do something about 
it, but we did not know what to do or 
how to do it and we fumbled without 
accomplishing any tangible results. 
Then, in the spring of 1951, our bank 
invited a number of people directly 
concerned to a dinner meeting in our 
town’s only restaurant. The guests in- 
cluded federal, state, and local soil con- 
servation officials as well as business 
men. But the group consisted primar- 
ily of landowners whose property lies 
within ten miles on one side or the 
other of the Wolf River. This'river is 
approximately 115 miles long, drains 
an area of 460,000 acres. 

That meeting formed the Wolf Riv- 
er Watershed Commission with its 
officers appointed by the county soil 
conservation district. The purpose of 
the association was to study the prob- 
lem and work out a solution. We came 
to that dinner equipped with a sub- 
stantial bale of facts that had been 
gathered from all available sources. 
Also, we were able to assure the folks 
that our bank’s loan committee had 
considered the problem, and that any 
good farmer participating in the pro- 
gram could get at our bank all the 
money he could profitably employ in 


demonstration of how badly gullied acres can be leveled and seeded for permanent pastures 


Same field being finished off with sawdust topping, to help seed germination 




















Battle fo Stop Costly Flow of Sand 
From Sisco Farm Gullies Into Wolf 





















Wolf Watershed Association in Action!-- 
Gully-Stopping at Moscow Tomorrow— 
All Invited: How to Get There 


PERMANENT PASTURE 


TIME-Smey st aes 


MIXTURE & RATE For Well Drained Soils: 


Orchard Grass, 12 Pounds por Acre 

Red Clover, 3-4 Pounds per Acre 
Lonisians White, ‘2-1 Pound per Acre 
Butch or Lagine Grover, ‘2-1 Pound per Acre 


‘ DON'T LET YOUR LAND WASH AWAY THIS WINTER 


“KEEP WOLF RIVER WATERSHED GREEN” 


WINTER PASTURE 


CROP AND RATE When Seeded Alone: 
Horley, 2-4 Rachels par ere 
Geta, 3-4 Beuhels per dere 
Rye, 2:3 Bashets par here 


A Bonk’ oF Mortgages 



















MIXTURE & RATE For Poorly Drained Soils: Malian Ryegracs, 20 Pounds 
estuoty Fees Re. 21, 10 Pesndé pr Mere Crimson Clever, 20 Pounds 
White Giever, "2 te 1 Pound per ere COVER CROPS: 
ee ALL PURPOSE PASTURE For Any Local Soil: en ae nat 
sisson fant Citizens Bank Sponsor Kreck Foe er, 18 Pont Crimson Clever, 20 Pounds 
roeomrlenpancea Lyi ted 
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Keep FAYETTE-SHELBY- 
MARSHALL-BENTON-TIPPAH AND 
HARDEMAN COUNTIES GREEN 
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POS 7 THINGS TO BO TO KEEP TENNESSEE GREEN WHY? 
PASTURES ARE YOUR 
sores Soe CHEAPEST SOURCE OF FEED 
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pk 100, Corn Silage is Bis pot 
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WATERSHED — TEMMESSEE & MISEISSY 
SOW CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 





This Ad Sponsored As A Public Service To Conservation For the Farmers of the Wolf River Watershed By 


Moscow Savings Bank _The Citizens Bank 


Phone 2611 JUNIUSL. CROSSETT, PRESIDENT Moscow, Tena. 
in Our 49th Year of Service To This Area 
tesured By The F.D..C. For Your Protection 
All Check Items Cleared at Par-NO SERVICE CHARGES 
2/_ Per Cent Paid on Certificate of Time Depesit 


OUR BANKS ARE COOPERATING 100 PER CENT WITH THE WOLF RIVER WATERSHED ASSH. 


“A HOME BANK FOR HOME PEOPLE” 
Phone 4279 E. L. HURDLE, Pres. and Mgr. Collierville, Tens. 
Resources Over One Million F our Hundred Thousand Dollars 


2° tuterest Paid On Sevings Deposits - 2', “ Interest Paid Gn Time Deposits 
WASURED BY THE F.0.L0. FOR YOUR PROTECTION 








Promotion and publicity such as this have kept the soil reclamation program rolling 


this direction. While our bank thus 
took the original initiative and has 
always been credited by our neighbors 
for this early leadership, the program 
throughout has had the hearty sup- 
port of banks in our county and neigh- 
boring counties. 

Let me emphasize that we people 
living in the Wolf River basin set out 
to do this job with our own money and 
under our own steam. We had no tax- 
ing power and asked none. We did not 
head for Washington for a handout. 
Of course we planned to employ such 
governmental services as were already 
in existence, already expert, and wait- 
ing to be used, including the U.S. Soil 
Conservation Service, county agents, 
and so forth. Trained government 
people, who already know more about 
erosion control than we can expect to 
know for years, are eager to lend a 
hand to any local citizens who want 
to get busy. These experts can map 
watersheds, develop land capability 
maps of a drainage district or an in- 
dividual farm, and perform other help- 
ful services. But we are profoundly 
convinced that the real and lasting 
solution of the erosion problem can 
only come when the farmers who live 
on the stream put their own licks and 
their own money into the effort to im- 
prove their own land. 
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There is no need to detail here each 
step that the Watershed Association 
has taken. Suffice it that our active 
group, while never relaxing its feeling 
of personal responsibility for getting 
the work done, has worked closely with 
public officials and with anyone else 
who could and would help out. We 
have done everything within reason 
to get local publicity, because we are 
certain that people work more enthu- 
siastically when they know others are 
watching and recognizing their good 
efforts. In this respect, we have had 
a lot of much appreciated help from 
newspapers, both local weeklies and 
city dailies. 


OR example, Tom Meanley, farm 

editor of the Memphis Press-Scim- 
itar, has taken a keen interest in our 
association activities and has published 
almost a blow-by-blow account of what 
we were up to. He became so enthusi- 
astic that he worked up a set of color 
slides showing the river from end to 
end, taking his pictures from the air, 
in the creek bottoms, or wherever it 
proved most graphic, and has kept this 
up to date with each new development 
in the district. He has made literally 
dozens of speeches to influential 
groups, not only around Memphis but 
also in cities a thousand miles away 


to which he has been invited to talk. 

With such assistance as this, our 
little local activity has taken on an 
amazing stature in the Memphis area. 
The Memphis Chapter of Friends of 
the Land took us under their wing and 
supplied not only moral support but 
also such tangible helps as the sub- 
stantial metal signs which a partici- 
pating member may display when he 
qualifies by doing a stipulated mini- 
mum of erosion control work on his 
own land. This group also has organ- 
ized the Wolf River Watershed Asso- 
ciation, which sponsored some large 
meetings at which speakers of na- 
tional reputation have told of soil ero- 
sion work in other regions, thereby 
getting us additional publicity and 
helping to sustain our own enthusiasm 
to keep working. 

The movement attracted attention 
of the Congressmen from the three 
districts that our watershed touches, 
and they got busy. The next conse- 
quence was utterly unexpected, but a 
welcome addition to what we had 
planned to do solely by our own efforts: 
The Wolf River was selected as one of 
the fifty pilot plant projects of the 
U.S. Soil Conservation Service small 
watersheds program. This brought a 
federal allotment of $200,000 for use 

See SOIL RECLAMATION—Page 86 
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WASHINGTON VIEWPOINT 








Financial Legislation 


The first Monday in January will 
witness the convening of the second 
session of an evenly-divided Congress 
which must decide whether balancing 
the Federal Budget is worth the price. 
The Eisenhower Administration is be- 
ginning to think not. 

The $275-billion limitation on the 
public debt is a figure picked out of the 
air. There was no bookish calculation 
brought into play; the figure merely 
seemed “about right” in the judgment 
of Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, 
a powerful senior member of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. The late Fred 
M. Vinson, then Secretary of the 
Treasury, offered no objection. True, 
the debt was hovering close to the pro- 
posed ceiling, but he had a nugget of 
about $15 billion of idle cash in the 
Treasury with which he proposed to 
retire, not increase, outstanding debt. 
That was in 1946. 

Today the position is reversed. The 
Treasury has only a minimum nest- 
egg. Deputy Secretary W. Randolph 
Burgess nurses it tenderly, but admits 
he cannot tell what might sneak up on 
him in the night—such as a sudden 
cash-in of Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion endorsements of farmers’ crop 
loans. He has no control over the crop 
loan movements, nor can he control the 
transformation of other contingent lia- 
bilities into direct liabilities. An exam- 
ple may suffice: If the mortgages in- 
sured or guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment should encounter hard times, 
there would be an exposure reaching to 
many billions. 

The reconvening 83rd Congress 
faces an unpleasant dilemma. On one 
hand there are the hard financial facts 
of a mounting public debt squeezed 
against its legal ceiling, and likely to 
squeeze even harder in the light of 
President Eisenhower’s flat prediction 
of an unbalanced 1955 budget. On the 
other hand there is the hard political 
fact that many Senators and Congress- 
men will stake their political lives if 
they reverse their pledges to put an end 
to the tax-and-spend proclivities of the 
Federal Government. 

It is noteworthy that the banking 
industry faces a similar dilemma, yet 
lacks the authority to make its own 
choice. When interest rates rose to 
realistic levels on crop and home mort- 
gage loans, critics promptly complained 
that banks have become “favored”’ ben- 
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By JOHN DONOGHUE 


Washington Correspondent 


eficiaries of a “bankers’ Administra- 
tion.” Now, if the public debt is per- 
mitted to increase above $275 billion, 
mainly through generation of bank 
credit, the cry may rise that the banks 


are reaping a harvest of profits from a 
calculated maneuver — first, run up 
rates by making money scarce, and sec- 
ond, pile up profits by building volume 
at the higher rates. 








WHETHER YOU’RE A CORRESPONDENT BANK OR NOT: 


Give Us 
A Job To Do 


Send us your toughest problem... 
Phone LAfayette 3-6800, ask for Correspondent 
Banking Service and get action—fast! 


The Notional Shawmut Bank, 


40 Water Street, Boston 







Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















92 Years... 67 Branches 


England, France, 
Portugal and Spain 


Complete International Banking Service 
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New Symbol of the Modern Bank Mosler beauty is functional beauty in this magnificent, modern 
bank vault door. The design is the combined work of famed in- 


THE NEW dustrial designer Henry Dreyfuss and Mosler engineers. No 


detail was overlooked to make its ease and security of operation 
MOSLER CENT U RY 10 as outstanding as its appearance. Incorporated are all the 


BANK VAULT DOOR virtually impregnable protective features that have made Mos- 
ler the overwhelming choice of leading banks the world over, 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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Here, before you 
are the products of your own bold vision 
of tomorrow in banking... 


of modern functional beauty in 
banking equipment . .. new con- 
cepts of efficiency in bank operation 
. . . new concepts of convenient 
*“‘super service” for your customers. 
It took both your vision and Mosler’s 


to bring them to reality. 


IF IT'S MOSLER . . . IT'S SAFE 


Mosler Safe 
Company Since 1848 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults .. . Mosler 
built the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous 
bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 
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NEW MOSLER “SNORKEL” 
CURB TELLER makes drive-in 
banking service possible 
“right downtown.” 


NEW MOSLER ELECTRIC 
DRIVE-IN WINDOW is fully 
automatic, operates with sime 
ple “‘push button.” 


MOSLER DUAL NIGHT DE- 
POSITORIES help banking es- 
tablishments stay “‘open for 
business” around the clock. 


NEW MOSLER TELLER’S 
COUNTER UNITS and 
“Swing-Way” Seats combine 
to reduce teller fatigue, ine 
crease overall efficiency. 


MODERN REVO-FILE gives 
bank clerks and tellers fingers 
tip control over thousands of 
cards from sitting position, 


THE COMPLETE LINE of 
Mosler Record Safes includes 
Ledger Desk Safes, which 
protect signature and credit 
cards where they’re used, 


OVER TWO MILLION Mosler 
Safe Deposit Boxes have been 
installed since the end of 
World War IL. 
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you do business in the Wisconsin market, 

4 you know how important it is to keep 
» constantly in touch with this important 
and diversified area. 


Pe Of course, you expect good service, but 

= at Marshall & Ilsley you receive, in addition, 
a the full benefit of M&I’s competence, 
— —_ P experience, personal interest and close 
ee \association with Wisconsin business and banking. 
Just phone us or use the bank wire. 


Remember, Your Correspondent 
Bank Balances work for you at 
Marshall & Ilsley Bank 


ae 106 Years of Financial Experience 


MARSHALL & ILSLEY BANK 


721 NORTH WATER STREET 
414 WEST NATIONAL AVENUE 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 





Member of the Federal Reserve System 


eee of the Federal Bevan insurance Supoeine 














In the foregoing sense, banking has 
a profound, though perhaps helpless, 
interest in what the reassembled Con- 
gress does about the debt ceiling. 

As to taxes, the position of a Con- 
gressman is no less difficult. By law a 
number of taxes will slack off during 
1954, thereby intensifying the budget 
problem. In addition, the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House has 
under consideration a large number of 
flaws in the tax structure, to be 
corrected. In making piecemeal adjust- 
ments of tax laws, the record of Con- 
gress over the years is that the legis- 
lators will almost invariably choose to 
lighten the burden on the oppressed 
rather than to load the man who enjoys 
a “loophole.” While all this is done in 
a spirit of fairness and equity, the re- 
sult is a diminution of tax revenue. It 
might be a logical forecast to say that 
the Administration will perhaps ask 
Congress to prolong some of the taxes 
about to expire and to put off the down- 
ward adjustment of tax inequities for 
“further study.” 
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R.F.C. Liquidation 


A three-man committee of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, coordinating 
with a similar group of the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers, is working on 
plans for the formation of a corpora- 
tion or syndicate designed to purchase 
from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration its portfolio of loans under 
$200,000. The amount outstanding is 
slightly over $100,000,000. 

Fred F. Florence, president of the 
Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
Texas, is the key A.B.A. representative 
and J. P. Dreibelbis, vice-president of 
the Bankers Trust Company, New 
York City, is taking leadership for the 
Reserve City Bankers. R.F.C. Admin- 
istrator Kenton R. Cravens, former St. 
Louis banker, is heartily in favor of 
the plan. 

Meanwhile, two dozen R.F.C. exami- 
ners are making the rounds from city 
to city, working on the distribution of 
marketable loans over $200,000 repre- 
sented by only 269 borrowers. The 
examiners have been looking into the 
financial condition and economic pros- 
pects of these larger borrowers, so as 
to be prepared to discuss factually 
what it is that they ask prospective 
lenders to buy. 

“Every day,” the R.F.C. reports, 
“negotiations in Washington or in the 
field are leading to an acceptable basis 
under which loans might be trans- 
ferred. In some cases, direct purchase 
of a loan by a bank is the solution; in 
others, discussions are based on a sale 
on a deferred participation basis. 

“Banks are not being asked to as- 
sume problem loans. They are being 
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WHICH OF THESE MEN 
is the biggest threat to your bank? 


It’s not the man with the gun. 


True, the armed robber takes huge sums from banks each year. But far more 
staggering is the toll caused by the dishonest employee. 

F.D.1.C. reports show that during the years 1951-52 there were 1229 bank 
embezzlements. This means that one embezzlement occurred for every 16 active 
banks. Furthermore, estimates indicate that defalcations as yet undiscovered 


‘May amount to as much as $10,000,000. 


Effective checks against defalcations are provided by rigorous internal con- 
trols and recurring, detailed audits—but only adequate, well-planned dishonesty 
insurance offers guaranteed protection against financial loss. 


The AEtna Casualty and Surety Company’s experienced banking insurance 
underwriters have planned adequate dishonesty insurance programs for hun- 
dreds of banks. They can help you determine what type of coverage is best for 
your bank—and what amount will protect you against possible disastrous losses, 
For truly reliable protection, contact your local A®tna representative. 
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AEtna Casuatty AND Surety Company 


The Atna Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 
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offered loans in good standing, to in- 
dustries in their home communities. 
They are assured of a fair investment 
return. The task of reducing the area 
of government lending obviously can- 
not be done without such banking 
assistance.”’ 

Another R.F.C. department that is 
liquidating at top speed, though with 
less fanfare, is working out the dispo- 
sition of the remaining bank preferred 
stocks. The objective here is to sell 
them locally, either to the bank and its 
other owners or to other local interests. 
However, there is to be no hesitation to 
sell the shares to large investment in- 
stitutions if local interest is insuffi- 
cient. 

Even in the banks where R.F.C.’s 
shareholding is quite substantial, offi- 
cials have hopes of completing deals 
with prospective investors. 


e e * 


Small Business Lending 


Not too much importance is assessed 
to the sudden removal of William D. 
Mitchell from his post as chief of the 
Small Business Administration. Con- 
trary to some reports, Mr. Mitchell’s 
resignation “for personal reasons” was 
in no way a rejection of his endeavor to 


enlist a maximum of private capital in 
conjunction with a shot-in-arm of Gov- 
ernment credit to assist smaller con- 
cerns in surmounting balance-sheet 
troubles. 

There are changes in the S.B.A. loan 
policy since Mr. Mitchell left office, but 
only minor in character. Most impor- 
tant is the shift away from the original 
plan to give priority to loan or partici- 
pation applications on the part of pro- 
ducers of defense goods. Another is 
the move to drop the requirement that 
a loan applicant should show that he 
cannot obtain the desired credit from 
his own banker’s near competitor. 

To the complaint that S.B.A. has 
been slow getting under way, Acting 
Administrator Wendell B. Barnes has 
explained the difficulties by taking an 
example. Official Administration 
spokesmen declared in Congressional 
hearings their creed that the Govern- 
ment’s credit should be employed prin« 
cipally in participation with private 
credit, and preferably on a deferred 
rather than an active basis. It was nec- 
essary to draw up the correct forms for 
these participation agreements, which 
took a little time. Then it was neces- 
sary to get the forms cleared by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
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the Federal Reserve Board, and the 
bank supervisory authorities of the 48 
States. 

Mr. Barnes has given the impression 
that the S.B.A. would prefer to be 
spared from getting into short-term 
loans. These are in the province of 
commercial banks, and if turned down 
by the banks would be questionable 
risks for the 8.B.A. under the law. The 
S.B.A. door is not open to a loan “which 
only postpones a settlement.” How- 
ever, if a short-term proposition meets 
the requirements of the S.B.A. law 
and the published loan policy, it will be 
given full consideration, according to 
Mr. Barnes. 

“We serve best in the three-to-ten 
year field,” Mr. Barnes explained, “and 
mostly over five years.” 

- ¢ 


€.C.€. Loan Plan 

An error in the article “What the 
C.C.C. Loan Plan Means to Banking,” 
in the November issue of Burroughs 
Clearing House, should be corrected. 

This article stated that Federal Re- 
serve credit, vather than Government 
credit, is invoked when banks sell Com- 
modity Crédit Corporation producer 
loans through the Reserve Banks. This 
appears to have been founded on inac- 
curate information. 

Actually, the Federal Reserve serves 
only as fiscal agent, and C.C.C. loans 
which banks turn over to the Federal 
Reserve are charged against the Gov- 
ernment, without waiting until they 


| mature. 
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CAPITAL NOTES 











Carefully-phrased overtures and re- 


sponses have passed between the Unit- 
| ed States Savings and Loan League’s 


| “Unification 


Committee” chairman, 


| Henry A. Bubb, and Clifford P. Allen, 
| president of the National Savings and 





Loan League. Copies of the correspon- 
dence came into the hands of news 
writers here following a series of re- 
ports that a movement is afoot to heal 
the schism in the savings and loan 
industry. 

+ 


Now before the Supreme Court is 
the appeal by the Franklin National 
Bank (Long Island) from a ruling by 
the Court of Appeals of the State of 
New York, declaring it unlawful for 
the bank to make use of the word 
“savings” in its advertising. The 
Comptroller of the Currency has en- 
tered the case on the side of the bank, 
holding that an adverse verdict would 
substantially weaken the competitive 
position of national banks against 
state-chartered banks. 
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THE PERSONALITY SPOTLIGHT 

















LAWRENCE M. ARNOLD 


FRANK E. JEROME 











DON H. WAGEMAN 


JAY G. LARSON 





CHARLES D. SAUNDERS 


Expanded group now shares executive management at Seattle-First National Bank 


The impressive growth of the Seattle- 
First National Bank, largest in the 
Pacific Northwest, has brought about 
the need for expansion of top admin- 
istrative responsibilities. Recognizing 
this, the directors have amended the 
by-laws to establish new senior level 
positions, and have promoted four vice- 
presidents to executive management 
posts. 

Don H. Wageman has been elected to 
the important newly-created office of 
chairman of the executive committee, 
which consists of nine directors, and 
will have broad executive and admin- 
istrative duties. 

Frank E. Jerome has been named 
president to succeed Albert R. Munger 
when the latter retires on December 
31 after a banking career of 46 years. 
Mr. Jerome also becomes a director, 
along with Mr. Wageman. 

Jay G. Larson and Charles D. Saund- 
ers are now executive vice-presidents 
with important new responsibilities. 

Each of the newly-promoted officers 
will have general executive powers and 
authority dealing with the over-all ad- 
ministration of the Seattle-First Na- 
tional on a state-wide basis. 

Lawrence M. Arnold, who has been 
with the bank for 35 years, and chair- 
man since 1941, will continue to serve 
as the senior executive and adminis- 
trative officer. 

At 48 years of age, Mr. Jerome’s 
election to the presidency climaxes a 
banking success story that began at the 
Seattle-First National 34 years ago at 
the office boy level. He completed his 
high school and college extension 
courses by special night work, went up 
through the ranks in the credit depart- 
ment, and eventually became a senior 
loaning officer. 


December, 1953 


Mr. Wageman has been in banking 
since 1916, and was a vice-president of 
the American National Bank in Chey- 
enne, Wyoming, before coming to Se- 
attle. Since 1951 he has been chairman 
of the senior loan committee, a respon- 
sibility now assigned to Mr. Larson 
who becomes the bank’s senior credit 
officer. Mr. Saunders has been in charge 
of the state-wide branch system, and 
has had supervision over national ac- 
counts, public and customer relations, 
and correspondent bank relationships. 

In other recent promotions, Sydney 
R. Imus has been named a vice-pres- 
ident, Bartlett Hooper an assistant 
vice-president, and C. Wendt, Jr., man- 
ager of the Grand Coulee Dam branch. 


«* 


Dunlap C. Clark has resigned as a 
director and president of the Central 
Bank of Oakland, California, which he 


headed since 
June, 1947. His 
resignation was 


presented at the 
meeting of the 
board of direc- 
tors held No- 
vember 11, effec- 
tive immediately. 





Mr. Clark 
stated his resig- 
nation was 


prompted by 
some differences 
between other board members and him- 
self on policies. He added that he has 
no present plans for a subsequent busi- 
ness connection. 

Dr. George C. Reinle, chairman of 
the bank’s executive committee, an- 
nounced that T. P. Coats, executive 
vice-president, will supervise the af- 


DUNLAP C. CLARK 


fairs of the bank until a successor is 
elected by the board. 


. 


Last month’s issue of Burroughs 
Clearing House carried a story on the 
appointment of Parker S. Maddux as 
board chairman of The San Francisco 
Bank, after serving as president for 20 
years. Before the issue was distributed, 
Mr. Maddux died in his sleep, on Octo- 
ber 31, at the age of 73. He had been a 
colorful leader in the life of San Fran- 
cisco, having served as fire commis- 
sioner, park commissioner, and chair- 
man of important civic undertakings. 
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Plans have been announced for con- 
solidation of The Providence Union 
National Bank and the Industrial Trust 
Company to form the Industrial Na- 
tional Bank of Providence, the second 
largest in New England, with 32 of- 
fices throughout Rhode Island and 
total resources of about $471,670,000. 

Following an affirmative vote of the 
shareholders, the consolidation is slated 
to become effective at the year end. 
T. Dawson Brown, president of In- 
dustrial Trust Company, Rhode Island’s 
largest bank, will be president of the 
new institution. Chairman of the board 
will be Walter F. Farrell, now presi- 
dent of the Providence Union National, 
oldest bank in the State and the second 
oldest in America. Rupert C. Thomp- 
son, Jr., executive vice-president of 
Providence Union, will retain the same 
title in the consolidated bank. 

The consolidation is by far the larg- 
est in Rhode Island banking history. 
Both banks have participated in simi- 
lar transactions in the past. The Prov- 
idence Union National was formed 
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through the combining of The Prov- 
idence National Bank and the Union 
Trust Company in January, 1951. The 
present-day Industrial Trust Company 
represents the combination of some 40 
banks over the vears. 

It is anticipated that the shareholders 
of the two banks will receive an ap- 
proximate 20 per cent increase in divi- 
dends, as a result of consolidation. 


e 


The Metropolitan Bank of Miami 
(Florida), with capital funds of $2,000.- 
000, has newly opened for business in 
the former quarters of the Pan Ameri- 
can Bank, in the Security Building. 

Robert Pentland, Jr., member of a 
local accounting firm, is chairman of 
the board. The new bank’s president is 
T. T. Scott, owner of the Security 
Building and first president of the Pan 
American Bank. Scott L. Moore, exec- 
utive wvice-president, was associated 
with the Florida National Bank at 
Jacksonville for 27 years and comes to 
Miami after one year at the Fort 
Lauderdale National Bank. Clarence 
B. Beutel, vice-president and cashier, 
has been in Florida banking since 1946, 

+ 


It is noteworthy that four officers 
of Delaware Trust Company, Wilming- 





WALTER F. FARRELL 


ton, advanced recently to new posi- 
tions are all graduates of the A.B.A. 
Graduate School of Banking. Garland 
F. Potts, formerly treasurer, is now 
vice-president in charge of systems and 
branch operations. Willard F. Heisler, 
previously an assistant vice-president, 
is now vice-president in charge of in- 
vestments. 

Formerly assistant secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer, J. Arthur Larson has 
been named treasurer, while Bryan S. 
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T. DAWSON BROWN 
Will head consolidated bank, second largest in New England 


Colbourn adds assistant secretary to 
his present title of assistant treasurer, 


& 


After 25 years in Wall Street and 
several with the Treasury Department 
during World War II, J. Ritchie Kim- 


ball, a former vice-president at Guar- 


anty Trust Company of New York, 
“retired” to a 400 acre farm in the 
Northwest corner of Massachusetts 


with Mrs. Kimball, who also had been 
in New York banking. 

Too active to enjoy complete leisure, 
they soon decided that maybe people 
would “pay a little more for something 
better,” and began to raise guinea hens 
on their Shadowbrook Farm for the 
market: After a time they switched to 
pork products, and are now shipping 
deluxe quality bacon and sausage all 
over the country, to famous clubs and 
restaurants as well as to individuals. 

All the processing is done at the 
farm. The smoking is done with hick- 
ory logs from the Kimballs’ own 


“Retired” Wall Streeter 


J. RITCHIE KIMBALL 
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Meet your HOMEtown Insurance Agent 


“IT’S LIKE HAVING AN EXTRA EXECUTIVE!” 


How the Insurance Agent 
serves business 












A lot of businessmen in your own community 
feel that way about your Home Insurance 
agent. They seek his advice and respect 
his judgment on problems of insurance 
protection. They know from pleasant 
experience that he is qualified by 
training, ability, and sincere interest 
to help them. You can depend on your 
insurance agent—just as you depend 
on your lawyer, accountant, and other 
key men. You need this “extra 
executive” in your business! 





Your “insurance architect”—your 
agent—can design a plan to fit your plant 
and your business requirements exactly. 
It’s good sense and good business to 
help him serve you. Back of him are all 
the broad facilities and experience of 
The Home—all “at your service!” 


Your HOMEtown Agent can serve 
you well—see him now! 


* 


For more than a century, Home policies have provided 
protection in every industry and in every part of the nation. 
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CHARLES A. WINDING 


Top officers following a four-bank Marine Midland merger 


woods, and the curing with imported 
spices and herbs. Even when a certain 
kind of pepper went to $22 a pound 
that did not deter Mr. Kimball from 
using it. 

In summer, shipments are made by 
dry ice. At Christmas time, each pack- 
age contains Christmas greens from 
the nearby woods. Says the ‘Berkshire 
Eagle,” a _ Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
newspaper: “One taste of Shadow- 
brook bacon or sausage makes a cus- 
tomer for life.” 
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The trend for Marine Midland Cor- 
poration banks to merge on a regional 
basis continues with the formation of 
a new institution, the Marine Midland 
Trust Company of Southern New York, 
with resources of more than $100,000,- 
000. 

The four Marine Midland banks rep- 
resented in the merger are the Marine 
Midland Trust Company of Bingham- 
ton, Workers Trust Company of John- 
son City, Marine Midland Trust Com- 
pany of Cortland, and the Elmira Bank 
& Trust Company, largest of the group 
and currently celebrating its 100th an- 
niversary. 

The former board chairman of the 
Elmira Bank, Charles A. Winding, is 
now chairman of the new institution. 
President is Thomas A. Wilson, for- 
merly president of the Binghamton 
bank, who has served as mayor of the 
community and as a past president of 
the New York State Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

Other top officers include: Merle D. 
Thompson, chairman of the executive 
committee; and four senior vice-pres- 
idents, Irving T. Skeels, in charge of 
the eight Elmira area offices; Gerald K. 
Atwater, in charge of Binghamton’s 
four offices; Marcus J. Winfield, former 
president of Workers Trust, in charge 
of the Johnson City offices; and Hugh 


H. Williams, former president of the 
Cortland bank, who will operate that 
office and also serve as secretary of the 
new institution. 


® 


Evan A. Mattison, who resigned last 
year as executive vice-president of 
Bank of Ameri- 
ca, is chairman 
of the board of 
the new Bank of 
Las Vegas (Ne- 
vada), which is 
scheduled to be 
opened this 
month. Mr. Mat- 
tison left his 
Bank of America 
post to become 
president of 
Budget Finance 
Plan, Inc., Los Angeles. 

President of the new bank is C. I. 
Canfield, formerly president of the 
First Trust & Savings Bank of Mos- 
cow, Idaho. Vice-President is Harry 
Lahr, until recently assistant manager 
of the Las Vegas office of the First 
National Bank of Nevada. Cashier is 
Hilary B. West, previously assistant 
vice-president, Valley National Bank 
of Alhambra, California. 











E. A. MATTISON 


* 


Approaching his 85th birthday anni- 
versary, Thomas Ross Preston, for 
many years a leading banker in Ten- 
nessee and the entire South, died re- 
cently aiter an illness of several 
months. Long president of the Ham- 
ilton National Bank in Chattanooga, 
which he was prominent in organizing 
in 1905, he was chairman of the board 
at the time of his death. His demise 
marked the second in the top offices of 
the Hamilton National Bank in recent 
weeks, Dawson B. Harris, president, 
having died September 24. 
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IT’S NEW! IT’S UP TO DATE! OBTAIN THE MAXIMUM SAVINGS THAT ONLY 
THE MOST MODERN MICROFILMING EQUIPMENT PROVIDES! 


\y io 
” SAVE ON LABOR Coste! 


Modern Burroughs Microfilming cuts labor costs. The 
Bell & Howell Recorder—sold by Burroughs—is 
designed for high-speed automatic feeding and simpli- 
fied hand feeding . . . offers the latest cost-reducing 
features. Burroughs Microfilming reduces operating 
time far below the average of older type machines. 







If you are looking for a better, surer, less expensive way to do your microfilming 
—look at modern Burroughs Microfilming! It’s the microfilming method that gives 
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AVE ON EoUIPMENT Coste! 


Modern Burroughs Microfilming is moderate in cost 
... is engineered for dependability and long life. When 
you purchase the equipment outright, its many time- 
saving, cost-cutting advantages soon — the original 
investment in the equipment. Burroughs Microfilming 
will continue to save you money as long as you own it! 










612 SERVICE CENTERS — 


There’s a Burroughs Service 
Center near you—staffed by 
highly skilled servicemen who 
have been specially trained to 
provide trouble-free operation 
and long life for your Bell & 
Howell equipment. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 


you big 3-way savings! Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Fast, Lepert Service-For Al Your Merotitining Needs 












25 PROCESSING STATIONS— 


Burroughs Processing Stations 
are strategically located through- 
out the country. Here expe- 
rienced technicians provide im- 
mediate processing of your 
microfilm — with maximum 
brilliance and clarity of image. 





Mr. Preston was president of the 
American Bankers Association in 1927- 
28, and also served as president of the 
Tennessee Bankers Association. His 
start in banking was inauspicious; he 
worked for a year without pay as a 
runner, clerk and janitor, only to be 
told by the bank’s president that he did 
not have the makings of a banker. By 
the time he was 33, however, he had 
become president of a Chattanooga 
savings bank, and thereafter headed 
the Hamilton National. 

Recent changes in the top executive 
posts at that institution, announced in 
the November issue of Burroughs 
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Top active officers at the Hamilton National in Chattanooga 
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Clearing House, have not been affected 
by Mr. Preston’s death. His brother, 
Howard P. Preston, president of the 
Hamilton National Bank in Knoxville, 
continues as co-chairman of the Chat- 
tanooga bank. W. Roy Meyers is pres- 
ident, J. E. Whitaker vice-chairman of 
the board, Frank Morast senior vice- 
president, and D. B. Harris, Jr., vice- 
president. , 


4 


“T’ll give the shirt off my back if the 
Drive goes over the top,” vowed Earle 
Hardy, vice-president of The Waukesha 
(Wisconsin) National Bank and pres- 
ident of the Waukesha Community 
Chest Red Feather Drive. 

As evidenced by the disrobing scene 
below, which was originally reproduced 
in the local press, the Chest goal was 


WAUKESHA 
CHES 


— 
E 


f COMMUNITY 
~ CAMPAIBY : 





Off goes the shirt 


attained. At the left, the Waukesha 

telephone company manager is shown 

congratulating the shirtless banker. 

The youngsters in the background 

cut pieces from the shirt and passed 

them around to campaign workers. 
+ 


The merger trend is in evidence in 
investment banking, as well as in com- 
mercial banking. 

Effective about December 1, Dean 
Witter & Co. of San Francisco and 
New York, and Harris, Hall & Ca, 
Chicago investment banking house, 
have consolidated the two businesses 
under the name of Dean Witter & Co. 

The Harris, Hall office in Chicago 
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becomes the midwestern headquarters 
of the Witter organization, which has 
23 offices throughout the country but 
has heretofore only maintained small 
quarters in Chicago. 

Edward B. Hall has retired from ac- 
tive participation in the business and 
has become a limited partner in the 
Witter firm, and Eaton Taylor, one of 
the senior partners in that firm, has 
moved to Chicago to oversee the mid- 
western activities. 

+ 


At the recent annual convention of 
The National Association of Bank 


Auditors and Comptrollers, the by-laws 
were changed to reduce the number of 
immediate past presidents serving on 
the executive board from four to two. 
To keep the membership of the board 
at the same number, two “members at 
large” were elected. Ernest L. Stucker 
was named for a one-year term, Henry 
C. Diefenbach for two years. 

Both have had an active career in the 
association. Mr. Diefenbach, vice- pres- 
ident and comptroller, United States 
Trust Company, New York City, was 
general chairman of the convention. 
Mr. Stucker, vice-president, National 
Bank of Tulsa (Oklahoma), is chair- 
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Due to the large diameter of the ink tube, Changepoint Ball Pen Refills 
hold 4 times more ink than the average of the small-diameter-tube refills on 
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H. C. DIEFENBACH E. L. STUCKER 


To N.A.B.A.C. executive board 


man of the committee on admissions 
for the NABAC School for Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers. 


* 

C. Wadsworth Farnum has been ad- 
vanced to vice-president at Bankers 
Trust Company, New York City, and 
assigned to the pension division. 


= 


Formerly cashier and secretary, Rus- 





H. E. WELCH 


R. L. GEER 
Promoted at Hartford National 


sell L. Geer has 
been promoted to 
vice-president by 
the Hartford (Con- 
necticut) National 
Bank and Trust 
Company. Assist- 
ant Vice-President 
Herbert E. Welch 
has been named 
cashier and secre- 





H. HAVENS 


tary. Howard C. Havens, assistant 
auditor, has advanced to assistant 
cashier. 


eo 


Robert W. Gates, cashier of the 
Ferndale (Michigan) National Bank 
has joined the Old Kent Bank in Gran 
Rapids, Michigan, and as _ assistant 
cashier will head the administration 0! 
branch offices, a newly-created post. 

Two former assistant cashiers at O':! 
Kent Bank, Walter D. Behnke an! 
Fred J. McCune, have been promoted 
assistant vice-presidents in charge 0! 
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“Business is risky enough, Senor .. . 








please pay 


me with American Express Travelers Cheques!” 


Even in the remotest places, American Ex- 
press Travelers Cheques are at an all-time 
high in popularity. 

There are good reasons why. More than 60 
years of service, backed by vigorous national 
advertising and promotion, have made Ameri- 
can Express Travelers Cheques the most wide- 
ly accepted cheques in the world .. . instantly 
recognized and accepted in a million places. 


This universal acceptability, plus the unique 
advantages of American Express service, the 
world over, brings to your bank a double 
bonus of good will. 

Your customers rely on you for financial ser- 
vice when they travel. And they want the same 
safe, convenient service they enjoy right in your 
bank. So offer American Express Travelers 
Cheques—and make our service yours! 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


The first choice of travelers the world over! 
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credit department and bank operations 
respectively. William Bommelje is now 
in charge of the mortgage department. 


e 


Newly-named assistant manager of 
the foreign department at The North- 
ern Trust Company, Chicago, is George 
S. Read who comes from the National 
City Bank of New York where he spent 
13 years in the Far Eastern division of 
the foreign department. He recently 
served as operating officer of National 
City’s branch at Singapore. 


Solomon Byron Smith, executive 


vice-president at Northern Trust, re- 
cently celebrated his 25th anniversary 
with the bank. His grandfather, Byron 
Laflin Smith, founded the institution 
in 1889, and his father, Solomon A. 
Smith, has served as president since 


1914, 


+ 


After 40 years with the National 
Bank of Tulsa (Oklahoma), one of the 
most popular bankers of the Southwest 
has retired. He is Vice-President 
Robert M. Moody, shown here receiv- 
ing the fond well-wishes of President 
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Mane & MAILING MACHINE 


——“11’S AMAZING! 
A WHOLE MAILING DEPARTMENT 


IN ONE MACHINE! 
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One unit does everything—gathers up to eight enclosures, 
inserts them in envelope, moistens flap, seals envelope, 

meters postage or prints indicia, counts the total mailing 
and stacks it ready for the mailbag. Inserting & Mailing 


Machine turns out from 3,500 to 4,500 pieces of finished mail 
per hour. Learn more about the machine—write for folder, 
Reducing Mailing Costs by 80%, or ask for demonstration. 


INSERTING AND MAILING MACHINE Co. 


PHILLIPSBURG, NEW JERSEY 
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The Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden 1, New Jersey 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 
92 FLEET ST., EAST; TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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“Many happy years” 


A. E. Bradshaw (leit). Always popular 
with customers and personnel, “Bob” 
Moody was a leader in extra curricular 
activities. He was the officer who in- 
variably arranged the golf tournaments 
for banker conventions, played Santa 
Claus at the bank’s Christmas parties, 
was the official egg nog taster, etc. Now 
the staff wishes hint many happy, lazy 
years in Florida. 
* 


Formerly Deputy Administrator of 
the Petroleum Administration for De- 
fense, J. E. Warren 
has joined the staff 
of The National 
City Bank of New 
York, New York 
City, as petroleum 
consultant. He is a 
past president of 
the Independent 
Petroleum Associa- 
tion of America and 

J. E. WARREN of the American 

Association of Oil 
Well Drilling Contractors. 

As head of the Bank’s petroleum de- 
partment, Mr. Warren will have asso- 
ciated with him Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent Bernard T. Scott and Assistant 
Cashier James E. Gallagher. 











” 


Edw. C. Anderson and Leonard J. 
Schrewe have been advanced from as- 
sistant vice-presidents to vice-presi- 
dents at the First National Bank in St. 
Louis (Missouri). Harold G. Kuhlman, 
correspondent bank department repre- 
sentative, and Jefferson L. Miller, new 


Advanced at St. Louis 


L. J. SCHREWE 


E. C. ANDERSON 
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THIS YEAR, SAVE 3 WAYS BY 
BUYING STEEL TRANSFER FILES 















THIS 
H. H. M. Rigid- 
Stak tabulating files 
prove ideal for this user 
—a division of a state 
government. Pictured is one 
half of the installation. 
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NOT THIS 


Filing room of this same state 
division before installation of 
H. H. M. Rigid-Staks. 





s 


It’s a fact. In the long run, steel transfer files save money by doing away 
with frequent replacement of old-fashioned wood or fibre containers. 
They save space wasted by shelving. And they save lots of time. The 
approaching end of the year makes it important to plan now for the 
efficient and convenient storage of records and correspondence. 


lock together, stack safely. 
& They have smooth - sliding 
drawers (follower block op- 
tional). They keep records 


clean, safe from vermin and 
STEEL TRANSFER FILES 


mold, reduce fire hazards. 
They are available in 11 

Complete catalogue and price list on request. 

Please ask for Catalogue No. 560-001. 


popular sizes. 


Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


BUILDERS OF THE U. S. SILVER STORAGE VAULTS AT WEST POINT 
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business department representatives, 
have moved up to assistant cashiers. 


e 


Three officers and two staff members 
at the First National Bank of Memphis 





T. BEATTY, Jr. I. C. DENTON 
Upped by Memphis bank 





(Tennessee) have 
been given new 
titles. 

Troy Beatty, Jr., 
who as vice-pres- 
ident has headed 
the First Nation- 
al’s trust depart- 





ment for many 
vears, will contin- 
ue in that post 


W. E. DRENNER 


with the title of 
vice-president and 
senior trust officer. Ira C. Denton is 
now vice president and trust officer, 
Frank N. Lewis assistant trust officer. 

The manager of the livestock depart- 
ment, William E. Drenner, has been 
given the added title of vice-president. 
William P. Slayton, manager of the 





Linden Branch, is now assistant 

cashier. 
¢ 

Walter P. Larson, president and 
treasurer of the 
New Haven Sav- 


ings Bank, has been 
elected president of 
the Savings Banks 
Association of Con- 
necticut. He is also 
a member of the 
executive commit- 
tee and the council 
of administration 
of the National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks. 











fk 


W. P. LARSON 


A number of personnel officers in 
banks and insurance companies have 
formed a small specialized group with- 
in the American Society of Training 
Directors. For some time they have 
‘been circulating ideas and suggestions 
through the exchange of letters, and 
the benefits received led to the plan to 
organize and enlarge the scope of this 
activity. 

First chairman of the Bank and In- 
surance Group of the A.S.T.D. is E. M. 
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Cleveland, who will 
he glad to answer 
any inquiries. Other 
members of the 
original group are: 
Otis D. Brown, 
Bankers Trust 
Company, New 
York City; Dr. J. 
Walker Cunning- 
ham, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York 
City; Wilford P. DeMille, First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston; Charles A. 
Denneen, Royal-Liverpool Insurance 
Group, New York City; William J. 
Glennon, Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York; Arthur §. Greiner, National 
Bank of Detroit; and Irving E. Mc- 
Elhinney, Public Investment Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


E. M. KOHTZ 


e 


As the accompanying picture indi- 
cates, the individual shown here in 
uniform is better known in baseball 
than in banking, despite the fact that 
he recently joined the Flat Top Na- 
tional Bank of Bluefield, West Vir- 
ginia, as director of public relations. 





From baseball to banking 


He is Bob Porterfield, voted top hurler 
in the American League last season 
while playing for the Washington Sen- 
ators. In his banking capacity, the 
pitching star is currently busy making 
public appearances before schools, 
service clubs, and other groups in be- 
half of the Flat Top National. 


* 


To honor Board Chairman Victor H. 
Rossetti on his 60th anniversary in 
banking, the directors, officers and em- 
pleyees of the Farmers & Merchants 
National Bank of Los Angeles have 
established the Victor H. Rossetti 
Scholarship Fund at Loyola University 
of Los Angeles, to aid in financing 
business students. Mr. Rossetti is 
cheirman of the board of regents at 
Lovola. 

‘Ir, Rossetti entered banking in 1893 
as on office boy for the Wells Fargo & 
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What 


can we do 


for you ? 


All the resources of our 24 Philadelphia offices 
are at the service of our correspondents. We’d 


like to place them at your disposal, too. 


Besides complete coverage of the Philadelphia 
area, we offer you 24-hour-a-day transit opera- 
tions, with direct sendings to our own corre- 
spondents in all principal cities of the U.S. 
Check clearance is swift because it’s all done 
by air mail. You enjoy access to our credit 
files, one of the largest in the city. And you 


can always count on security transactions being 


handled efficiently. 


But ours is not an inflexible list of services. At 
all times we are guided by the needs of our 
correspondents. We hope you'll give us the 
opportunity to prove that. 


The Pennsylvania Company 


for Banking and Trusts 
Founded 1812 


24 offices, Philadelphia and suburbs 


Serving more people more ways than any other Philadelphia bank 


Member Federal Reserve System ° Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Co. Bank in San Francisco, and joined 
Farmers & Merchants in 1911. 
” 


Formerly a trust officer, A. Frederick 
Keuthen has been appointed vice-pres- 
ident in charge of the corporate trust 
department at Manufacturer’s Trust 


Company, New York City. He succeeds 
Vice-President Frederick E. Lober who 
has retired. 

In other corporate trust department 
appointments, Edward §S. Travers has 

















E. S. TRAVERS A. F. KEUTHEN 


New York officers elevated 





become vice-presi- 
dent in charge of 
the stock transfer 
division, William G. 
Battenfeld an as- 
sistant trust officer 
in charge of opera- 
tions. 











Newly advanced 
C. A, BECKER to assistant vice- 
presidents are 


Charles A. Becker, now assigned to the 
Southern-Western division of the out- 
of-town business department, Andrew 
S. Sawers, assigned to the metropolitan 
division of the banking department, 
and Gerald J. Creamer, now in the 
Eastern division along with F. A. Sun- 


derman who has been named assistant 
treasurer. 


e 


The $13,000,000 First National Bank 
of Lockland, Ohio, has been purchased 
by The First National Bank of Cin- 
cinnati. Louis F. Mohr, who has been 
associated with the Lockland institu- 
tion for 53 years and president for 23 
years, has become a vice-president of 
the First National of Cincinnati 
in charge of the two Lockland offices. 
His brother, Carl C. Mohr, formerly 
cashier at Lockland, is now an assistant 
vice-president. 

° 


Grant W. Van Saun, vice-president, 
has been named head of the mortgage 
and real estate division of Irving Trust 
Company, New York City, while Vice- 
President Earl S. MacNeill has assumed 
charge of the personal trust division. 
They succeed two other vice-presidents, 
Harry S. Bayer and George A. Murphy, 
who have joined the loan administra- 
tion division. 

. 


New president of The First National 
Bank of Mishawaka (Indiana) is 
Francis E. Walters, who succeeds the 
late George W. Blair. Previously Mr. 
Walters had been vice-president, cash- 
ier and managing officer of the bank 
and its two branches. 


° 


Six members of the staff of “Bank- 
ing” magazine, published by the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, have received 
promotions. Their new titles are: Wil- 
liam P. Bogie, managing editor; John 
L. Cooley, senior associate editor; 
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W. BOGIE J. COOLEY 




















M. LEACH 


T. FISCHER 
New titles on “Banking” 


Mary B. Leach and Theodore Fischer, 
associate editors; Ruth E. Buckwell 
and Ethel M. Bauer, assistant editors. 
William R. Kuhns continues as editor. 


° 


At the Providence (Rhode Island) 
Institution for Savings, Thomas F. 
Black, Jr., has been named first vice- 
president. Assistant Vice-President 
Willis C. Post, head of the real estate 
and mortgage loan department, has 
advanced to vice-president. George E. 
Levine, in charge of operations, per- 
sonnel and advertising, has also been 
promoted to vice-president. 


Sd 
When Friday, November 13 rolled 


around this year, Banker Fred W. 
Swan found it far from unlucky—in 





A FRESH NEW APPROACH TO 





beautiful colors on your regular monthly 
. statements — geared to the many sea- 
sonal greetings or to national or local pro- 


motions — your customers will be im- 


Carry a personal message in three 


caacamnnemnncn 






pressed with this warm personal contact be- 


r= your bank and its clientele. 


Write for Packet 
of Free Samples 


This valuable public re- 
lation idea costs very 
little over your present 
statement expense. 


hong peduertiziug 








4409 N. W. 7th AVENUE . 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


"| fact, it was cause for celebration. For 


it marked the 85th birthday anniversary 
of this veteran financial and civic lead- 
er, active board chairman of the Che- 
mung Canal Trust Co., Elmira, New 
York. He served as president from 
1925 to 1950, and still keeps busy. 


Going strong at “85” 


FRED W. SWAN 
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The Lending Picture 


A notable increase in the lending 
activities of the chartered banks, says 
the current “Monthly Review” of The 
Bank of Nova Scotia, has accompanied 
the pronounced Canadian growth dur- 
ing the past eight years. Since the 
end of the war bank loans in Canada 
have more than tripled, rising from 
$1,135 millions in August, 1945 to 
$3,867 millions in August this year. 

To some extent, the bank says, this 
striking increase reflects the transi- 
tion at the end of the war from a gov- 
ernment-controlled and partly govern- 
ment-financed economy to an individ- 
ual-enterprise and privately financed 
economy geared largely to civilian 
pursuits. To a greater degree, it is 
related to the growing requirements 
of the business community for short- 
term finance. 

Looking back at the period of three 
years since the outbreak of the Korean 
war, the bank notes that bank loans 
have increased by about 45 per cent. 
At the same time, the value of the na- 
tional production has risen by prob- 
ably a little more than 40 per cent. 

While this rise in bank lending has 
taken place, however, it is a fact, that 


By JAMES MONTAGNES 


bank lending does not play as big a 
part in the economy as it did a quar- 
ter century or more ago. There has 
been an evident long-term decline in 
the relationship between bank loans 
and the value of national production, 
and also in that between bank loans 
and other bank assets. Even after the 
recent increase, bank loans are only 
equivalent to about 15 per cent of the 
value of the national output as com- 
pared with around 30 per cent in the 
late ’twenties and in the earlier years 
of the century. Meanwhile, the ratio 
of loans to total bank assets, though 
recovering from less than 20 per cent 
in 1945 to about 35 per cent at present, 
is still much lower than the 50 per cent 
for 1929 and the 60 per cent for the 
years prior to the first world war. 


e e ° 


New Bookkeeping Quarters 


Several advantages were gained 
when the Toronto main office of the 
Bank of Toronto recently moved its 
current-account bookkeeping opera- 
tion from the main floor to new base- 
ment quarters. 


The move relieved congestion in the 


In 8 years Canadian bank loans have more than tripled 








BANK LOANS IN CANADA AS PERCENTAGE OF GROSS 
NATIONAL PRODUCT AND OF TOTAL BANK ASSETS, 1900-1953 
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Bank of Toronto’s bookkeeping 


Features inter-communications 


crowded, two-story-high main banking 
room, provided a separate sound- 
proofed and fluorescent-lighted room 
for the bookkeeping machine opera- 
tors, and established a communica- 
tions system that provides complete 
privacy on customer data. 

Under the new arrangement the ac- 
countant and his staff upstairs use a 
handset telephone to talk to the girls 
via a loudspeaker installed in the new 
basement quarters. In calling for in- 
formation the accountant designates 
by ‘initial the ledger in which the cus- 
tomer is listed. The operator handling 
that ledger can then use a hand micro- 
phone at her table to relay the infor- 
mation upstairs. 


e * 2 


Christmas Club Started 


The first use in Canada of the well- 
known United States Christmas Club 
operation was started in late Novem- 
ber by the Dominion Bank. Initial 
tests on the plan were begun at 19 of 
the bank’s branches in Hamilton, 
Oshawa, Kitchener, Ottawa, Cornwall 
and Vancouver. 

The promotion of the _ save-for- 
Christmas club will be pushed this 
winter, and for the most part will use 
standard U. S. promotion plans. How- 
ever, specifically Canadian advertising 
for the Club will also be used. 

If the limited experiment is success- 
ful, the plan will be extended to other 
Dominion Bank branches in 1954-55, 
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according to A. C. Ashforth, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Dominion Bank. Like the U. S. sys- 
tem, the Canadian club will accept 
deposits during 50 weeks of the year, 
in classes from 50 cents to $10. 


e 4 a 


Growing Bank Library 


The library department of the Bank 
of Montreal recently moved to en- 
larged new quarters at the bank’s head 








Offers many services 


office at Montreal. The expansion was 
in keeping with the growing daily use 
of the library by the bank’s staff 
throughout Canada and by customers 
as well. 

Five staff librarians are kept busy 


cataloguing and circulating the libra- 
ry’s 7,000 volumes and 4,000 pam- 
phlets and reports. The books and 
and pamphlets cover subjects ranging 
through the whole field of economics, 
include biographies and travel books, 
studies on banking procedures and 
policies, and national and interna- 
tional trends and affairs. 

While the work of the librarians 
largely is centered around the books 
and pamphlets, many other matters 
come under the library’s direction. 
The daily influx alone of newspapers 
and periodicals keeps one assistant 
busy full time. The chief librarian also 
has jurisdiction over the head office 
and Montreal mail branch museums, 
and the bank’s archives. 


e Sd © 


Immigrant Currency 


An increasing amount of foreign 
currency is finding its way into Can- 
adian banks through the thousands of 
immigrants coming chiefly from west- 
ern and central Europe. In the past, 
Canadian banks dealt extensively in 
these currencies through their head 
offices. Today, however, they deal 
primarily in U. 8. dollars and British 
sterling. Other currencies, except in 
the form of checks and bank drafts, 
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are turned over to specialists in for- 
eign currency. 

One such specialist organization, 
Deak & Company, New York, opened 
a Canadian office in Toronto last 
year because of the increase in Can- 
adian immigration. The banks whose 
branches send their foreign currency 
to their Toronto office for exchange 
make up the principal customers of 
the Deak Company. 


e e e 


Edueational Cartoons 


The use of a series of cartoons on 
the back covers of its staff magazine 
is a new phase of The Royal Bank of 
Canada’s staff-education program. Of 
the “don’t-and-do” variety, the car- 
toons are entitled “Put yourself in the 
customer’s place.” The first cartoons 
appearing entreat the staff to treat the 
customer like a human being and not 
like a passbook number, and to give 
the customer fast and friendly service. 


Sd 4 e 


Personnel News 


B. E. Langfeldt has been appointed 
manager of the ad- 
vertising depart- 
ment of the Can- 
adian Bank of 
Commerce at its 
head office in Tor- 
onto. Mr. Lang- 
feldt until recently 
was assistant man- 
ager of the bank’s 
main Toronto 





B. LANGFELDT branch. He suc- 
ceeds John Emory, 
who was moved to other executive 


work in the bank’s head office. 


eo 


O. E. Manning, who until recently 
was in charge of business development 
and advertising 
for the Canada 
Permanent Mort- 
gage Corporation 
and the Canada 
Permanent Trust 
Company at Tor- 
onto, has been ap- 
pointed managing 
director of the 
Bahamas_ General 
Trust Company, 
with offices at Nas- 
sau. He is a former president of the 
Trust Companies Association of On- 
tario. 











O. MANNING 


e 


Cc. R. T. Cunningham, Lazard 
Brothers & Company, Ltd., London 
England, has been appointed manage 
of the company’s investment interesis 
at Toronto. 
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THE BOOKLET COUNTER 








How Corporate Treasurers View 
Bank Relationships ... This is a 
reprint of a two-installment article 
that elicited wide interest after its 
recent appearance in the Burroughs 
Clearing House. In the article finan- 
cial officers of nationally known com- 
panies provide revealing answers to 
questions about their dealings with 
banks. They discuss candidly the bank 
officers’ calls, lending rates and policies 
and unusual services. A highlight is 
the explanation of various factors 
treasurers consider in selecting banks 
and in determining the account 
balances to be maintained. Several 
formulas used by corporations in rat- 
ing banks are described and illustrated 
in the article. Quantities of the reprint 
are available upon request. 


Budget Check Record . . . A sec- 
retary of an Ohio bank designed this 
budget book specifically to provide a 
household budget record which would 
be simple enough to be used by the 
average person and which at the same 
time would tie in with a bank check- 
ing account service. The booklet pro- 
vides on its left hand pages record 
space for estimated and actual budg- 
ets, and on the right hand pages check 
record space for twelve months. When 
completed it becomes a permanent rec- 
ord of all household expenditures and 
of all payments made by check. Special 
space is provided for tax deductible 
expenses and additional taxable in- 
come. The success of the booklet was 


Successful budget book 


"Spend Wisely To Save” 


Compliments of 





PAINESVILie - WILLOUGHBY 
WICKLIFFE 















These booklets are available upon 
request, free of charge or obligation, 
under an arrangement whereby the 
requests are referred promplly to the 
producers. Simply address requests 
on bank or company lellerhead to 


Booklet Editor 
Burroughs Clearing House 
Detroit 32, Michigan 











such that it is now syndicated. Sample 
copies, however, are free. 


Farm Booklets . . . These are the 
latest in a continuing series of book- 
lets prepared and distributed by a 
large Canadian bank as a part of its 
farm business promotion program. 
(BCH, Nov. ’50, Feb. ’51). The car- 
toon-illustrated booklets are designed 
to show farmers how bank loans and 
savings and checking accounts can help 
them to improve their operation. This 
series includes booklets on modern 
weed control, how trees on the farm 
can pay, and the conservation of farm 
machinery. The booklets represent 
work combining the talents of experts 
in farm management and advertising 
and make for a promotion well worth 
looking over for timely tips. 


Employees’ Manual . . . Here is 
an excellent model for financial insti- 


Practical farm helps 





tutions contemplating the preparation 
or revamping of a handbook for em- 
ployees. A Florida bank has packed a 
wealth of information on its bank 
policies, organization and business in 
this handy, official guide to efficient 
teamwork for both old and new em- 
ployees. Illustrations and use of inspi- 
rational quotations as page footnotes 
increase this book’s effectiveness. 


Banking—A Good Profession... 
This speech by William B. Hall, past- 
president of the Financial Public Re- 
lations Association, won the plaudits 
of more than 800 delegates who at- 
tended the recent convention of that 
association. In fact-packed, pithy sen- 
tences, Mr. Hall first tells how the 
banks over the past few years have 
done an excellent job in selling bank 
services, but how they have missed 
the mark by failing to sell banking as 
a profession. He then offers numerous 
worthwhile suggestions as to how 
banks can prove to personnel and po- 
tential employees that banking is a 
good profession. The policy makers, 
the advertising and public relations 
men, and the personnel heads of banks 
will all be interested in this straight- 
forward speech. 


World Time Chart . . . In easily 
readable form, this handy reference 
folder contains a time zone map of the 
United States and gives the time dif- 
ferences between 133 foreign coun- 
tries as related to E.S.T. 


Copies personalized 
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OPERATING PLAN 





A new, completely mechanized system that 





enforces accuracy and simplifies every function 








of your Commercial Loan Department 


Every loan transaction ... plus the many miscellaneous transactions 
of a loan teller... are organized into a sure, smooth flow of work by 
Burroughs Streamlined Control. Immediate, proved and consoli- 
dated records of every operation are always available. Note teller 
balancing becomes a mere count-of-cash at the day’s end. 


New uniform note forms that permit instant location of any note on 
file... a liability ledger that provides complete credit history infor- 
mation... effective control of delinquency —these are just a few of 
the highlights of this new plan. 


Streamlined Control for Commercial Loan Departments is time 
proved through actual bank use for more than two years. It’s 
Another Burroughs First! 


A complete description of how this plan overcomes loan department 
problems is offered in the portfolio, “Streamlined Control for the 
Commercial Loan Department.” Ask your Burroughs man for 
complete details. Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 





WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 
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ENJOY THIS SECURITY 


1. Mechanical control of all new 
notes and interest, with a record 
for the borrower. 

2. Mechanical endorsement of all 
note payments, with a receipt for 
the borrower. 


3. Automatic daily totals of new 
loans, loan payments, interest. 

4. Mechanical proof of all note 
balances. 

5. Segregation of miscellaneous 
items under total for periodic re- 
lease to proof department. 

6. Elimination of pen-and-ink oper- 
ations and many auxiliary records. 
7. Fast, simple teller balancing. 
8. A simple distribution operation 
to provide totals for the General 
Ledger by note class. 

9. A neat, accurate liability ledger 
with complete credit history. 

10. Improved delinquency control. 
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COURT DECISIONS 








By FREDERICK C. FIECHTER. Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of Florida, 
and admitted to practice before the Supreme Court of the United States 


Reeord of Auto Lien 

The latent risks in automobile fi- 
nancing by banks and the necessity 
on the part of loan officers possessing 
a general knowledge of laws related to 
auto financing is seen in this recent 
Alabama case. 

A man in Alabama bought a second- 
hand automobile that was subject to 
an existing Tennessee chattel mort- 
gage created by the former owner. 
The purchaser gave his check to a 
Tennessee bank which held the mort- 
gage, in order to pay off the mortgage 
and clear the car’s title. He then, how- 
ever, stopped payment on the check 
and was sued by the Tennessee bank. 
His defense was that he had been in- 
duced to give the check by a Tennessee 
lawyer representing the bank. The 
lawyer, he said, claimed that he owed 
the money, when, as a matter of law, 
he was protected by the recording 
statutes of Alabama. The statutes re- 
quire that such a lien must be re- 
corded in Alabama in order to be valid 
there. And this was so even if he had 
not paid off the mortgage recorded in 
Tennessee. 

All three courts which had occasion 
to consider the matter decided against 
the plaintiff bank, on the ground that 
the misrepresentation of the law de- 
ceived the drawer of the check so as 


this latter fact would, under the cir- 
cumstances, amount to bad faith. So 
held the United States Court of Ap- 
peals, Fifth Circuit (Mississippi). 

Cockrell, a cattle buyer, was in- 
debted to the bank on an unsecured 
note for $5,000 due December 19. The 
next day he purchased from the plain- 
tiff approximately $9,000 worth of 
cattle for which sum plaintiff drew a 
draft on Cockrell and forwarded it for 
collection through Cockrell’s bank. The 
draft was received the day before 
Christmas with instructions to the col- 
lecting bank to wire notice of non- 
payment. 

Except for Christmas day and the 
following day, a bank holiday, the 
bank endeavored by telephone and 
personal visit to reach Cockrell, but 
was unable to do so because he was 25 
miles off at a hunting lodge. On De- 
cember 28, the collecting bank wired 
the forwarding bank that the draft 
could not be presented, and that it 
would be held until December 30. The 
forwarding bank later requested the 
collecting bank to hold the draft until 
January 4. which was done, and on 
that day the draft was returned to the 
forwarding bank with the information 


* 


that Cockrell could not be reached. 

On December 29, Cockrell’s account 
with the bank was $2,666 overdrawn, 
because the transit teller, on Decem- 
ber 24, charged the amount of the 
$9,000 draft to the account in an effort 
to clear his desk of collections before 
the approaching Christmas week-end, 
and he made out the bank’s check in 
that amount with which to pay the 
draft. The check was never released, 
but was held by the bank pending 
Cockrell’s acceptance of the draft. The 
account was overdrawn because a 
draft for $16,000 drawn by Cockrell 
on a third party was dishonored and 
charged back to his account by the 
defendant bank. 

On December 30, the defendant 
bank cancelled its check for $9,201.77, 
credited that amount back to Cockrell’s 
account, which after satisfying the 
overdraft, left a balance of $6,536.06 
in that account. On December 31, the 
bank charged Cockrell’s account with 
the $5,000 plus interest representing 
his note owing to the bank, thus leav- 
ing a balance of about $1,500 in his 
account. 

On December 29, the bank received 
from another forwarding bank a sec- 





to give him a valid defense when he | 


was sued for stopping payment there- 
on. The Alabaman had given the check 
in consideration of the fact that his 


car would be subject to a lien if he | 
didn’t. Since the contrary was true, | 
the consideration failed; hence his | 


right to repudiate the check.—Bank 
v. Boro. 67 So. 2d 77 (1953) 
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Puty of Drawee Bank 

A bank to which drafts drawn 
against a depositor had been for- 
warded for collection, was obviously 
required to exercise due diligence, 
good faith and impartiality in collect- 
ing those drafts. 

But that bank was not thereby pre- 
c uded from collecting its own debt by 
|. wful means, so long as it was guilty 
0° no bad faith. Nor was that bank 
under obligation to notify the for- 
Warding bank that it was also a credi- 
tcr of the depositor. Suppression of 
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why not use~it to advertise your 
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Personal ‘Loans 
Mortgage Loans 
Checking Accounts 
Bank-By-Mail 

Safe Deposit Boxes 
Drive-In Facilities 


CURTIS 1000 INC. 


380 Capitol Ave. 
HARTFORD, CONN. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


1000 University Ave. 2630 Payne Ave. 
CLEVELAND, O. 
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BANK SIGN 
im tied tong 








Picture the name of your bank in enduring 
bronze . . . the names of your personnel 
in handsome desk plates vad the same digni- 
fied metal. 


Let us show you how we can give you 
the very finest signs, desk plates and bul- 
letin boards to suit your every need .. . at 
most economical prices. 

Send for free illustrated catalog 








DESK NAMEPLATES 
2” x 10” one line of copy, $7.50 
2'/," x 10” two lines of copy, $9.00 
on bronze easel—other styles available 


‘*Bronze Tablet Headquarters"' 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 
570 Broadway, Dept. BC, New York 12, N.Y. 














STANDARD 


Wherever money is wrapped! 







STRAPS ¥ 


Better 
Gummed 


Stick 
Instantly 


Distinctive 
Colors 





A Complete Line of Money Wrappers 





Cartridge Cointainers Currency Straps 
Tubular Coin Wraps ABA Style Straps 
Window Coin Wraps Auto-wrap Bill Bands 


Send for Free Samples 





STANDARD PAPER GOODS MFG. CO. 


WORCESTER 8, MASS. 
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_ check 
| eancelled on December 30, 1949, and 





ond draft of $5,146 drawn by the 
plaintiff against Cockrell representing 
another purchase of cattle, and on De- 
cember 30, the bank notified this for- 
warding bank that it had been unable 
to present this draft after repeated 
efforts to do so. On January 3, this 
second draft was returned to the for- 
warding bank with a notation “unable 
to present—Mr. Cockrell out of town.” 

In holding for the bank the Court 
said: 

“Drafts do not, of themselves, oper- 
ate as an assignment of funds of the 
drawee in the hands of the bank. The 
bank therefore could not pay them 
until they. were accepted by the 
drawee. Until the drafts were so 
honored, they were merely items for 
collection. The charging of the first 
draft to Cockrell’s account, and the 
issuance of the bank’s check to cover 
it, was wholly tentative, and without 
authority from Cockrell. The bank’s 
was never delivered but was 


the amount credited back to Cockrell’s 
account, thus expunging the whole 
matter, which was merely a bookkeep- 
ing expedient adopted solely upon the 
initiative of the bank’s transit teller, 
and without the knowledge or request 
of any of the bank’s officers. These 
acts created no liability on the part of 
the bank in favor of plaintiff. 

“In Mississippi, a bank deposit is 
presumed to be general unless the con- 
trary is shown. These is no evidence 
that the credit of $7,466.10 received 
from the (third party) on December 
29, 1949, was intended as a special 
deposit or trust fund. This, as well as 
other deposits made by Cockrell to his 
account on December 23 and 24, 1949, 
appear to have been in the ordinary 
course of business, and without special 
instructions, which constitutes them 
general deposits.”"—Thack v. First 
Nat. Bank & Trust Co. 206 F. 2d 180 
(1953) 
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Trustee Compensation Law 


A comprehensive review of the sub- 
ject of trustee compensation has just 
been enunciated by the District Court 
for the District of Columbia in the 
rather large McLean estate. In this 
case one asset, a newspaper, was sold 
for $7,600,000 in cash. Although the 
trust was not about to terminate, the 
trustee moved for a principal com- 
mission of $150,000 and $100,000 for 
services of its counsel. 

The court stated that from a stand- 
point of law the circumstances to be 
considered in determining the amount 
of compensation are: the amount and 
character of the trust property; the 
extent of the risk and the responsi- 
bility of the trustee; the character of 
the services rendered, the degree of 





difficulty and the skill and success in 
administering the trust; the statutory 
rates of compensation for executors 
and administrators; the time con- 
sumed; the custom in the community 
as to allowances; any estimate which 
the trustee has given of the value of 
his services; and payments made by 
the beneficiary to be applied toward 
his compensation. 

Although allowances of extra com- 
pensation are discouraged and should 
never be given for the performance of 
the ordinary duties of a trustee, the 
better reasoned cases hold that a trus- 
tee who renders professional or other 
services not usually rendered by trus- 
tees in the administration of a trust, 
may be awarded extra compensation 
representing the fair value of such 
services. 

It had recently been held as the 
established rule in Pennsylvania that 
a trustee may not receive compensa- 
tion against the corpus until termina- 
tion of the trust or the trustee’s 
connection therewith, unless extraordi- 
nary services or unusual labor is en- 
tailed, in which case an immediate 
allowance is permissible. 

The trustees can properly incur ex- 
penses in employing attorneys or 
agents so far as such employment is 
reasonably necessary or appropriate 
in the administration of the trust. 
Where litigation or negotiations are 
conducted with a view to enriching the 
corpus of the estate, an allowance of 
attorney’s fees is payable out of the 
corpus of the estate. Among the 
elements which may be considered in 
determining the reasonable value of 
an attorney’s fees are (1) the charac- 
ter and extent of the services and the 
nature of the transaction; (2) the 
amount of time necessarily devoted to 
the matter; (3) the experience, skill, 
learning and standing of the attorney ; 
(4) the amount involved, the impor- 
tance and magnitude of the cause and 
the responsibility assumed; (5) the 
results and benefits obtained; (6) the 
amounts that are usually charged or 


awarded for similar services in the 
locality. 
“Here the trustees were able to 


effect the sale of the Cincinnati En- 
quirer on terms highly advantageous 
to the trust, without the payment of 
broker’s fees, after arduous, prolonged 


_and intensive negotiations with pros- 


pective purchasers. The record shows 
extraordinary services were rendered 
beyond the ordinary duty of a trustee 
in the management and sale of a high- 
ly valuable property. These services 
demanded unusual skill and respon- 
sibility. The duties were not created 
by the trustee but were thrust upon 
it by the terms of the trust. The trust, 
which was assumed in 1916, may con- 
tinue for another fifty years or more, 
and the corpus distributed when the 
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transaction has long since been for- 
gotten and the participants long since 
departed. Part of the corpus, in the 
amount of $600,000, has already been 
distributed, and other $100,000 will be 
distributed in several months under 
terms of the trust. Examination of 
the detailed statement submitted by 
the trustees, of the opinions of two 
independent trust officers with many 
years’ experience in trust administra- 
tion and one law firm with broad ex- 
perience in the appraisal, management 
and sale of various newspapers, and 
of the awards that have been allowed 
other fiduciaries in the District of 
Columbia, leads the Court to the con- 
clusion that the $150,000 suggested, 
representing less than 2 per cent of 
$7,600,000 in cash for which the En- 
quirer was sold, is a just, fair and 
reasonable compensation under all the 
circumstances for the trustee’s serv- 
ices.” 

Payments were to be made at the 
request of the trustee in five equal 
annual installments commencing with 
1953.—McLean v. American Security 
& Trust Co. 113 F.Supp. 427 (1953) 





AUDIT AND 
OPERATING TRENDS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33 


that a resourceful department can 
solve collection problems in one way 
or another, by consolidating all in- 
debtedness to the point where pay- 
ments can be borne by the borrower, 
by ingenuity in working out other 
problems, and frequently by arrang- 
ing for borrowers to make payments 
on paydays. It was stressed that pay- 
ments coming due on the borrower’s 
payday are much more apt to bring 
payments regularly, whether he is 
paid weekly or monthly. 

Another suggestion was that banks 
should study their valuation reserves, 
particularly the reserve for losses, and 
in the case of installment loans, deter- 
mine if they are adequate, not only 
for present day conditions, but also 
for a time of catastrophe, if such 
should occur. 


Service Charges 


In his talk on service charges, 
Ernest L. Stucker, vice-president, Na- 
tional Bank of Tulsa, reported on cur- 
rent trends developed through a sur- 
vey of a number of banks. 

Several banks in different sections 
of the country are making cost studies 
Which are definitely showing that 
present per item costs are too low, he 
s2id. Some of the banks he contacted 
are planning to raise their on-us item 
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Our stock was insured 
but our income wasn’t 





(Typical of what could happen in any business) 


The auctioneer poised his gavel 
over one of the last remnants of our 
business. “I’m bid thirty dollars. 
Thirty ... are you done at thirty? 
All done?” 

One thing was certain. My part- 
ners and I were “all done.” And so 
was the department store we'd 
worked so hard to establish. 

Months before, when fire closed 
us down, things hadn’t looked so 
grim. Our building and stock were 
adequately insured. But we didn’t 


know then how disastrous the loss 
of income could be. We weren’t 
insured against this blow. 

Now we realize what a mistake 
that was! Business Interruption 
Insurance would have paid us our 
full anticipated profit and our con- 
tinuing overhead expenses—a total 
of $188,000* during our shutdown. 
Not having this money available is 
what put us out of business! 


* Actual amount paid on a store loss that was covered 
by Business Interruption. 


This is not an isolated case. Lack of Business Interruption 
Insurance has ruined many an enterprise. 

Quite likely, some of your customers are taking needless risks 
right now. Would they be crippled by loss of income if fire, 
storm, explosion, riot or other insured hazard shut them down? 

For your own benefit, you should know the answer! 

They may not realize that Business Interruption Insurance 
is an important safeguard against loss of anticipated earnings. 
Your customers can get full details about this essential, 


low-cost protection simply by calling their Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company Agent or their insurance broker. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford | 









Hartford Fire Insurance Company *¢ Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company | 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


° Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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SHREDMASTER 


Shredding Machine 
quickly turns your confidential papers 
...Old records ... waste paper of all 
sorts . . . into ——s unreadable 
shreds, valuable only as packing material. 
ANYONE CAN USE—Quick, safe, easy op- 
eration! 
PERFECT FOR OFFICES—Silent, Clean, 
Dust-free, Compact! 
PAYS FOR ITSELF —Provides valuable 
packing material at no cost! 


For Your Office— 
Portable, Noiseless Desk Model 
Shown Here). 








Also Available— 
Table Models and Heavy Duty 
Models for Banks, Department Stores, 
Warehouses, Plants, etc. 

Write for Free Circular No, 12 
THE SHREDMASTER CORPORATION 
201 Willoughby Ave, 
Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 





RECORD 
STORAGE 


a problem? 


@ Low-Cost 
® Convenient 
@ Space-saving 


The only fibre-board 


DRAWER FILE 


that ‘builds its own steel 
framework as you Stack it 





* @ STAX ONSTEEL gives 
you easy-action drawers—quick access to 
records. Each corrugated fibre-board unit 
is complete with factory applied steel 
framework for sturdy support in rear and 
front. Interlock side-by-side and stack 
to the ceiling to save space. Letter size 
illustrated—$4.70 per unit, slightly 
higher south and west. 








Clip this ad to your letterhead 


FOR FREE BOOKLET 


1 Tells how long to keep records. 
2 Shows best record storage methods. . . 
plus name of your nearest dealer. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Chicago 5, Ill. 


720 S. Dearborn Street « 
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charge from 4 cents to 5 cents. 

There is also a trend toward sim- 
plifying analysis computation, he said. 
Some of the large banks are now using 
a single rate on all items deposited, 
including items drawn on their own 
banks, he said. Under many of the 
plans in effect today, he reports that 
a charge of 3 cents per item is made 
for out-of-town items deposited, 2 
cents per item for clearing house 
items deposited and no charge for on- 
us items. “The simplified analysis 
plan sponsored by the Country Bank 
Operations Commission recommends 
the same charge for on-us items paid 
and mail items deposited,” he said, 
“and no charge at all for clearing 
house and on-us items deposited.” 

Most banks, he reported, now use 
the minimum balance on all but busi- 
ness accounts in computing the analy- 
sis earning credit. Most banks are 
also using an analysis earning rate of 
1.2 per cent a year. 

In his own bank, Mr. Stucker stated 
that a complete analysis system is 
used and the bank has been collecting 
over $150,000 a year in_ service 
charges for several years. The overall 
operation of its pay-as-you-go check- 
ing account service has always shown 
a profit, but an analysis of the depart- 
ment a couple of years ago developed 
the fact that 80 per cent of the ac- 
counts, though the charge is 10 cents 
a check, showed a loss due to small 
balances, the small number of checks 
written and the fact that no main- 
tenance charge is assessed against 
these accounts. 


Personnel Problem 

There were two discussions on the 
personnel problem, one directed to 
large banks and one to small. 

For the large banks, Mills B. Lane, 
Jr., president, The Citizens and 
Southern National Bank, Atlanta, pro- 
vided a dramatic presentation of his 
own bank’s program. This is under 
the direction of three men—Hugh W. 
Fraser, Jr., vice-president and comp- 
troller, N. Rountree Youmans, vice- 
president, and Bickerton W. Cardwell, 
director of personnel—each of whom 
was present on the platform and dis- 
cussed his own phase of the bank’s pro- 
gram. This includes the establishing 
of specific requirements for staff per- 
sonnel, the recruiting and employ- 
ment, and the matter of personnel 
direction. 

Mr. Lane pointed out that his bank 
is now placing higher requirements on 
incoming people and that it is being 
successful in this new step. His bank 
also issues monthly operating reports 
on bookkeeping, proof and transit, 
teller, and savings-work production. 
This provides comparative figures by 
branches and has proved effective in 
maintaining acceptable standards. 





The bank in its program puts strong 
emphasis on the orientation of new 
people and of providing the human 
touch that develops staff morale. 

On the matter of the personnel prob- 
lem in small banks, William Powers, 
deputy manager and director of cus- 
tomer and personnel relations, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, said, “If we 
took a fast look at what causes separa- 
tions, we’d be in a better position to 
consider application of controls. Here 
are some of the causes: dissatisfaction 
over pay, hours and working condi- 
tions, seasonal peaks and valleys, office 
location and transportation, supervi- 
sion misfitting, lack of management 
appreciation, delayed promotion, and 
the tightest darned labor market this 
country has seen in many decades.” 

Looking for an answer, Mr. Powers 
declared that first comes classification 
and evaluation of jobs filled by bank 
people; then, recruitment, screening, 
training, merit-rating, promoting and 
paying. In each of these, and not a 
single phase can be skipped in the 
smallest of banks, he said, one or sev- 
eral of the “elements” play vital parts. 
“You will notice,” he said, “that I 
have placed evaluation or job classifi- 
cation at the head of the list, and the 
reason for that I am sure is apparent.” 

In the small banks, he noted, elas- 
ticity and shiftability in the working 
force is indispensable. A person may 
be a teller on Monday and Tuesday, a 
bookkeeper on Wednesday afternoon 
and an auditor on Friday. Because of 
this almost universal condition, he 
said, cashiers are loathe to clarify or 
classify the jobs they supervise. “‘Yet,”’ 
he concluded, “without at least a pass 
being made at the clarification of 
duties and the responsibilities carried 
by the staff members, the rest of the 
personnel administration structure is 
bound to be faulty, right through to 
the end when, in the final step, 
equitable remuneration is set by the 
management, and the chances are that 
the remuneration may not be in line 
with the actual value of the staff mem- 
ber’s service to his bank.” 


Supervisor in Operations 


It is not difficult to develop a pro- 
gram of supervisory training if there 
is a willingness to concede such a pro- 
gram its proper place in overall bank 
policies and planning, Arthur W. Glen- 
nie, vice-president and cashier, La 
Salle National Bank, Chicago, told the 
convention. 

A definite schedule of training con- 
ferences should be established and held 
at regular intervals on bank time, he 
advised. The conferences should not 
be too lengthy, he said, with about 45 
minutes generally long enough to ac- 
complish the objectives of one session. 
The conferences should also be held 
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to a small number of individuals and 
the leader should be carefully selected 
and of the educator type. 

Discussion is basic in any training 
program, he said, and there are valu- 
able tools that should be freely used. 
Charts, illustrations, movies, film 
strips, slides and phonograph records 
are some that are readily available. 
Smaller banks should not hesitate to 
make use of the libraries of their cor- 
respondent banks for borrowings of 
this nature, he said. There is much 
excellent training material available, 
he said. 

Fine supplements to such a series 
of training conferences, said Mr. 
Glennie, are the American Institute of 
Banking classes in “Supervisory Man- 
agement.” 


Operating Ideas, Discussions 


Considerable time on the conven- 
tion program was allotted to the dis- 
cussion of bank operations. These dis- 
cussions included reports from a num- 
ber of speakers. 

One of the reports represented a 
round-up of ideas obtained from a 
number of banks by Alvin J. Vogel, 
vice-president, Central National Bank 
in Chicago. Several of these ideas 
follow : 

Beginning the first of the year, re- 
ported O. B. Lovell, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Madison, Wisconsin, 
we are adopting the horizontal form 
deposit ticket. This will lend itself to 
inter-sorting the credits with the 
debit posting media, each deposit 
ticket to precede the checks to be 
posted for the same account, thus 
posting from one bundle or pile of 
posting media. Then, he said, it is 
planned to discontinue the pre-run of 
credit posting from media with only 
one account name exposed. 

Mr. Lovell’s bank is also seeking to 
reduce materially the burden in the 
proof department by furthering the 
use of the sealed deposit in the larger 
business accounts that deposit many 
items daily payable at or through a 
common collection point. The plan is 
being introduced to approximately 100 
of the bank’s largest deposit accounts. 
It is felt that it will greatly reduce 
proof department work and permit the 
bank to reduce the monthly service 
charges to the accounts included. 

Where the Capital Bank and Trust 
Company, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
used to have tellers sell check books 
to special account customers and then 
report as earnings the amounts re- 
ceived, which necessitated a lot of 
checking and controls, it now has the 
tellers handle the books as cash. When 
a supply of check books is received 
fiom the printer, says Charles H. 
Zimmerman, the auditing department 
takes charge. As they are released to 
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tellers in blocks, the teller credits earn- 
ings for the total value of the books 
and carries them as cash in his settle- 
ment. The bank has had no objection 
from either the State Banking De- 
partment, or the F.D.I.C., says Mr. 
Zimmerman. 

A production bonus on proof ma- 
chines will, over a period of years, 
prove to be quite an incentive for bet- 
ter production, Edward F. Lyle, City 
National Bank and Trust Company of 
Kansas City, Missouri, reported to 
Mr. Vogel. The bonus should be 
coupled, said Mr. Lyle, with adequate 
penalties for missorts and strike-outs. 

Mr. Lyle also stated that consider- 
able time might be saved on install- 
ment loans by using a cycle posting 
plan. The coupons or entry tickets 
would be sorted and listed each day by 
due dates and the controls for each 
day would be posted from these totals. 
On the day before delinquent loans are 
considered the ledger would be posted. 
Assuming that the loans would receive 
attention on the 7th day of delin- 
quency, the register should be posted 
on the 6th day of delinquency at which 
time 95 per cent of the payments 
should be in and could be posted in one 
run. 

Another idea came from J. W. Mas- 
sie, Republic National Bank, Dallas. 
When a customer complained about 
delay in clearing local items, said Mr. 
Massie, we found that in instances 
where deposits involve sizable amounts 
in cash and numbers of checks, that 
the checks were delayed one day in 
clearing because of being held up until 
the cash was verified. It was suggested 
that the customer make separate de- 
posits of cash and of checks so that the 
checks could be routed direct to the 
proof department. 

The bank operates a night transit 
department, Mr. Massie reported, and 
expanded this idea of separate de- 
posits to include those that were usu- 
ally dropped in the night depository 
by the Armored Motor Service. A se- 
lected group of customers was asked 
to make separate deposits of their 
checks and the service was instructed 
to take the night watchman’s receipt 
for their packages instead of dropping 
them in the night depository. As a 
result, the late crew handles the de- 
posits and the items are ready for 
clearing the next morning. 

Following Mr. Vogel on the pro- 
gram, Andrew E. Spencer, vice-presi- 
dent, Hudson County National Bank, 
Jersey City, discussed his bank’s pro- 
gram of control of tellers, transit and 
bookkeeping. Two years ago, in ac- 
cordance with this program, said Mr. 
Spencer, the centralized transit and 
bookkeeping department was in effect 
reorganized with many practical and 
flexible methods of operation and in- 





cluded the application of tellers’ ma- 
chines to perfect control. 

The effective value of the teller con- 
trol had been emphasized to the bank 
a short time before the machines were 
installed, said Mr. Spencer. The inci- 
dent referred back to the complaints 
of seven customers who, after receiv- 
ing their month-end statements, com- 
plained of not receiving credit for cer- 
tain deposits though they had evidence 
of them in their passbooks. Fortu- 
nately, the deposits, in the form of 
checks, were recovered, though they 
were missing for some three weeks. 

“Under our new method of control,” 
said Mr. Spencer, “the same situation 
would be detected not later than the 
next morning, and if the deposit con- 
tained cash, it would be disclosed in 
our proof department the same day. 
Many misguided or dishonest tellers 
have used the no-control method to ap- 
propriate cash deposits for their own 
use, much to the embarrassment of 
management and stockholders.” 

An extensive report on the “Various 
Systems of Operating a Christmas 
Club” was provided by Leonard P. 
Chamberlain, auditor, The Provident 
Institution for Savings in the Town 
of Boston. Mr. Chamberlain reported 
on a total of eleven different systems, 
giving the advantages of each. 

Albert F. Kendall, comptroller, The 
New York Savings Bank, outlined in 
detail a plan of operation for banking- 
by-mail in savings banks. Banking-by- 
mail in volume is a more recent de- 
velopment with savings institutions. 
Because of many mail cash deposits, 
he noted, it is essential that procedures 
have elements of control that commer- 
cial banks might find odious. He 
warned, however, that there have 
actually been some defalcations in 
commercial banks, and that practical 
controls are essential. 


Audit Without an Auditor 


The line of demarcation between 
banks requiring an all-time auditor 
and those needing an operating officer 
running an audit program cannot ex- 
actly be set in terms of total re- 
sources, Roy F. Buchman, chief audi- 
tor, Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh. told a small- 
bank session. It was his estimate that 
it would be somewhere between 15 and 
20 million dollars, and less if a fair- 
sized trust department is in operation. 

For the bank that believes it too ex- 
pensive to have an all-time auditor, he 
stressed the need for obtaining as 
much protection as possible from the 
operating force available. Both the 
plan and the procedure is of utmost 
importance, he said, and declared that 
a high executive officer act in the dua! 
capacity of his usual job as an opera- 
tions officer and as a part-time auditor. 
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This is difficult, he said, but it must be 
made to work. 

In the program, he said that it must 
be assumed that the bank’s directors 
first have realized their responsibility 
and are protecting themselves by in- 
teresting an officer in the assignment. 
This, he said, will establish the first 
step in a dual control program. 

For developing the audit program 
itself, he suggested that small banks 
obtain copies of the booklet “Audit 
Aid for Small and Moderate-Sized 
Banks,” produced by The Surety As- 
. sociation of America, and also make 
use of the substantial amount of ma- 
terial that has been published by The 
National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers. 
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Work Simplification 
“Through work simplification,” said (% 





Ben S. Graham, director, methods re- 


ANGEABLE 
search, The Standard Register Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, “we can all par- COPY 
ticipate in eliminating waste.” 
The first step in simplification of a 
e selected procedure, he said, is to de- DISPLAYS 
q fine the purpose or objectives of that : 


procedure. The second step is to meas- 


ure the purpose or objectives in terms New, freshly interesting, 
of the paper-work definition. This can . . 
be approached by asking if the pro- attention-compelling 


cedure provides information that is re- messages featuring 


quired by government or in helping | services can be arranged 
someone do his job better, he said. If | 
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. A specific suggestion to banks to - 
f F simplify paperwork was voiced by Em- 3 Installation for | sank 
. 4 mett J. Leahy, president, Leahy and ‘ Union Marke! assachusel 
" Company, management consultants, : me! 
“ New York City. He cited, as an ex- | 
ample, the large amount of paperwork | 
il init : 
incidental to floating a loan by a small | 
business man. He said that if a small ~ 
business man wants to borrow $10,000, eat © 
the cost of processing it costs the bor- ae 
n rower $450, virtually as much as the 
rr annual interest rate. 
od Mr. Leahy concluded that the man- 
- power cost in handling paper is cut- 
» ting critically into the margins of 
a profit of both banks and their borrow- 
st ers. In banks and insurance companies 
I- alone, he said that 52 per cent of all 
at employees handle paper rather than 
id direct their talents toward the produc- 
tion of new business. ede 
Electronics in Banking AGNER SIGN SERVICE, INC. 
Early reports about new electronic 385 S. HOYNE AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
“ Vv onders that promise all manner of Please send free catalog on Wagner displays. 
Sensational accomplishments. have 
he m a : , 
at ought later disillusionment, in the Name 
” © inion of Joseph J. Pelej, partner, Bank 
ae Price Waterhouse & Company, New pies : wha 
| York City. He agrees that there will 
a be far-reaching changes in equipment oe 
or 
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but declares that the time and develop- 
ment factors may be more extended 
than many anticipate. 

The eight billion checks issued in 
this country each year, with four han- 
dlings required for each check, pre- 
sents a problem of major importance, 
he said. At the root of the problem of 
mechanical sorting, he pointed out, is 
the fact that presently it seems im- 
practical to try to standardize the 
check itself. The U.S. Government, 
being the largest single user of 
checks, has standardized by using 
punched card checks, and other large 
users have also taken this step, he 
said, but as far as complete uniform- 
ity is concerned, this does not seem to 
be the real solution. 

The card form itself, he said, is the 
only feature that can truly be termed 
standardized. Some consideration, he 
noted, has been given to preparing 
punched cards for each item as de- 
posits are received, but this was found 
to be prohibitively costly. Thus, he 
averred, this vast clerical problem re- 
mains unsolved. 

Mr. Pelej also discussed the future 
possibilities in such developments as 
the large-scale digital computers, 
punched paper tape and magnetic 
tape. In the meantime, he said, the 
business machine companies have de- 
veloped automatic bookkeeping ma- 
chines which make it possible for both 
small and large organizations to 
mechanize most of their bookkeeping 
operations, and much has been done in 
the field of microfilming. 


Direct Verification 


A three-way panel discussed ‘Di- 
rect Verification” and the added sub- 
ject “Can any other audit control, or 
controls, replace it?” The three parts 
were devoted to direct verification in 
savings, checking accounts and loans 
and collateral. Moderator for the 
panel was Robert F. Goodwin. 

Savings departments have always 
been a major field of activity for 
manipulations, said Julius E. Burges, 
vice-president and comptroller, The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank 
of South Carolina, Charleston. The 
very nature of the savings department 
aids the defaulter in concealment of 
his act, he said. 

On behalf of direct verification, he 
cited the instance of a bank in a large 
community that has been verifying 
savings accounts with apparently good 
results for a number of years. This 
bank, he said, has had few complaints 
from its customers and in several in- 
stances has actually brought accounts 
to the attention of customers who had 
forgotten them. 

As an alternative to direct verifica- 
tion, he felt that the use of window 
posting savings machines with audit 





control locks, either under the unit or 
dual plan, can offer tight control over 
savings accounts. The use of machines 
alone cannot do the complete job of 
control, he said. The bank must have 
an alert auditor who, with varying 
methods and_ procedures, follows 
through the complete operation. | 

To Garnett Wood, comptroller, 
Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta, 
the direct verification of loans and 
collateral and of other customers’ ac- 
counts is a necessary aid to bank 
auditing, a practical means by which 
defalcations may be further discour- 
aged and may be more quickly dis- 
closed. 

From a practical standpoint, Mr. 
Wood does not feel that it is desir- 
able to make a one hundred per cent 
direct verification of all loans and all 
collateral at any one time, except 
where there is reason to suspect de- 
falcation. Verification can be on a test 
basis, he said, using an intelligent se- 
lection of accounts to be confirmed. 

Mr. Wood also feels that an effec- 
tive informal direct verification pro- 
gram can be planned for the loan and 
collateral function by properly con- 
trolling the mailing of maturity no- 
tices, installment loan coupon books, 
past-due notices, demand interest 
notices, thank-you letters to new bor- 
rowers, receipts for delivered collat- 
eral and any other letters or notices or 
written contacts with the loan and 
collateral customers. 

“Can any other audit controls re- 
place direct verification? It is doubt- 
ful, at least insofar as checking ac- 
counts are concerned,” said Robert N. 
Vieracker, auditor, Central National 
Bank of Cleveland. 

It is well known that there are a 
number of banking transactions that 
do not easily lend themselves to auto- 
matic internal control, said Mr. Vier- 
acker. The number and the conditions 
are multiplied in terms of the smaller 
banks and the fewer persons em- 
ployed. Hence, he said, the need for an 
adequate audit program providing for 
internal auditing and direct verifica- 
tion. 

“It would however, be fallacious to 
consider direct verification as a pana- 
cea,” said Mr. Vieracker. “There are 
certain limitations to its effectiveness. 
Collusion between employees or be- 
tween employees and outsiders circum- 
vents this type of audit. Audit em- 
ployees, while capable, are not neces- 
sarily handwriting experts. Forged 
verification forms may easily escape 
attention. Accounts on which no re- 
sponse is received are in themselves a 
loophole and a weakness. For this rea- 
son, a program becomes more valu- 
able with each succeeding verification, 
since those accounts not verified can 
be earmarked for close scrutiny.” 
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NEW MONEY ORDER 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35 


course, cannot write, and are unable 
to use the new money order. Others 
have personal preferences, which we 
are glad to respect. We replace any 
money order without cost in the event 
the customer mutilates it. If he makes 
a mistake in writing, he need only re- 
turn the money order to us, and we 
give him a new one free. 

How important the price factor is 
in this field we do not really know. 
People pay more elsewhere than at 
banks. Perhaps there are some fea- 
tures of convenience at the Post Office, 
or at check-cashing and bill-paying 
agencies, that we do not recognize. 
Most of these agencies are open longer 
hours than banks, for one thing. We 
sell the money orders for a flat fee of 
15 cents for any amount up to $100. 
If over $100 is needed we sell two, 
each at 15 cents. The price is low, and 
certainly competitive, but its rank as 
a producer of business is hard to cal- 
culate. 

If we did it again, we would certain- 
ly not shy away from the idea that 
the customer “rolls his own.”’ He does 
not resent or fear this. He likes it. 
It has proved to us that it is safe to 
discard an old idea, even though well- 
established by custom and tradition, 
if a new one offered greater conven- 
ience, safety, speed and economy. Our 
test with the new Register Checks has 
shown us that the public immediately 
appreciates a new and improved serv- 
ice. If they like it, they will adopt it 
as their own. 


BANKING IN 
LITTLE AMERICA 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37 


stands and across the street is the 
famous Claridge’s Hotel, where Kings 
and Queens usually stay when visiting 
London, and which is reputed still to 
have rooms without running hot water 
if asked for. If this branch is modern, 
it inherits a historical past. For more 
than three centuries, the leading 
statesmen, writers, and other V.I.P.’s 
of England lived within a half a mile 
of it. 

Banking for Americans in England 
is slightly more complicated than at 
home because of the Exchange Control 
Regulations. Until the British pound 
can again be made convertible this is 
something that cannot be helped. At 
the same time the Bank of England 
dves everything possible to smooth the 
pith of American depositors in both 
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British and American banks. Most 
Americans with official connections in 
London are paid with dollar checks 
from the Treasury in Washington, and 
they may want money for various pur- 
poses: money to send back to the 
United States; military script for 
shopping in the P.X.; cash in sterling 
for ordinary living expenses in Brit- 
ain. Also American-sterling which 
may be taken back home or converted 
into other currencies. All these are 
daily arranged for customers by both 
the Chase and Bank of America 
branches. 

The way the Third United States 
Air Force spends its money can be 
given in some detail. It has monthly 
contracts with British firms which 
total $2,700,000. The air force is 
scattered over 30 bases around the 
country and the foregoing sum does 
not include purchases of food or other 
articles in nearby towns and villages 
by individuals or families. Base ex- 
change stores account for $1,375,000 
a month, of which $1,225,000 is spent 
for British-made items sold in the 
stores, and $150,000 monthly for wages 
to U.K. civilians employed at the bases. 
A total of $5,800,000 is estimated to 
be the conversion of dollar checks into 
sterling by U.S. military personnel and 
their dependents. 

With incidentals, the total adds up 
to $10,145,000 a month, which is a very 
acceptable addition to Britain’s re- 
sources in meeting the dollar gap. In 
many cases, the whole economic posi- 
tion of small towns and villages has 
been revolutionized by the American 
spending. 

British social workers are amazed 
at the way in which the young Ameri- 
cans fit themselves into the somewhat 
lethargic life of the English country- 
side. They join in the local life with 
an almost incredible absence of fric- 
tion. During the war there was a good 
deal of trouble because the Americans 
had so much more to spend than the 
men in the British Army. This is no 
longer true, because the Britons with 
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whom the Americans are in contact 
are almost entirely civilians. 

Dollar spending has had a direct and 
favorable influence on the British 
standard of living, and in some re- 
spects this can be measured. Taxes 
now take about 35 per cent of the 
national income in Britain, compared 
with 27 per cent of the American na- 
tional income. This excludes social 
security taxes, which account for about 
10 per cent in both countries. Direct 
income taxes are lower in Britain for 
lower income groups than in the 
United States, but higher for higher 
income groups. 

The average weekly earnings of 
manufacturing labor in America in 
December, 1952, was $72.50 a week. 
The average American with that wage, 
with a wife and two children, paid 
$221 at 1952 rates. The comparable 
male manufacturing worker in the 
U.K. earns about $24.90 a week and 
pays no income tax. However, if he 
smokes, and he almost always does, he 
has to pay a tax of 38 cents on 20 
cigarettes and the tax on an average 
pint of beer costing 18 cents is about 
10 cents. Income tax at the British top 
bracket of 95 per cent is reached at 
$42,000, whereas the U.S. top bracket 
of 92 per cent is reached at $200,000. 

Americans will be glad to know that 
the aid they have extended to Britain 
has dealt a deadly blow at the Com- 
munist movement. Communist party 
membership in its post-war peak in 
1945 was about 60,000. Since the start 
of American aid it fell to 38,853 in 
1950 and to 35,000 in 1951. In 1945 the 
Communists ran 21 candidates for 

-arliament and won but two seats at 
the general] election with a total poll 
of 102,000 votes. In the last election 
in 1951 their 10 candidates polled only 
21,640 votes and did not obtain a 
single seat. 

So the investment seems to be pay- 
ing off, not only in helping the British 
to defend the free way of life but in 
getting their national economy back 
on the track. 


SOIL RECLAMATION 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40 
in this river basin provided land own- 
ers put up equivalent values in land, 
labor, or cash outlay. This program 
of matching public funds with private 
funds in the district is progressing 
steadily, and no vestige of doubt re- 
mains in anyone’s mind that the proj- 
ect will be carried to its full comple- 
tion. We are confident that we eventu- 
ally would have done the entire job on 
our own money without public funds, 
but this federal aid will get the job 


completed for us a whole lot faster. 

One rather important point is that 
the Wolf River watershed is, for prac- 
tical workability, being organized into 
sub-watershed groups—one group for 
each tributary. This makes the unit 
small enough for everybody to know 
what everybody else is doing, and to 
keep pressure on any neighbor who 
begins to lag. 

Consider how directly one man’s 
efforts can affect the others on a smal! 
creek. I own a farm on the uppe! 
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yeaches of Sand Creek, not far from 
town. There is just one farm above 
me on the creek, and it suffered from 
an advanced case of gully-washing. My 
upstream neighbor’s sand and silt have 
washed over my best bottomland, mak- 
ing this useless. He once offered to 
give me free 40 acres of this gullied 
land that was useless to him and that 
was doing my land such harm, but the 
cost of putting it into shape would 
have been excessive in relation to the 
bottomland I would get back. More- 
over there was little use of doing ma- 
jor erosion control work on my slop- 
ing fields as long as trouble kept wash- 
ing down on us from above. Now, 
however, his land has been fixed up, 
restoring his entire farm to productiv- 
ity and giving my bottomland a chance 
to restore itself when the creekbed 
cleans itself up in spring floods. Now 
it becomes worthwhile for me to halt 
the erosion on my hill land. That same 
sort of progress will follow all the way 
downstream, from farm to farm. With- 
in a few years we expect all Sand 
Creek land to be under erosion control. 


E CALL our Sand Creek sub-unit 

the Green Acres Watershed Dis- 
trict. Because it has been organized 
longer than some others and perhaps 
because several of the more immoder- 
ate enthusiasts live in this unit, Green 
Acres has been outstandingly active. 
Last summer it staged a spectacular- 
demonstration that got considerable lo- 
cal publicity as Operation Gullystopper. 
Farmer members of the Green Acres 
unit brought mule teams, and neigh- 
boring implement dealers’ brought 
farm tractors and implements — no 
bulldozers allowed !—to a hill farm and 
using methods and equipment avail- 
able to all farmers, in a couple of work- 
ing days leveled and seeded off about 
25 badly gullied acres for permanent 
pasture. About 10 even more deeply 
gullied acres were transformed into a 
silting basin, and approximately 5 
acres tributary to the new silting 
basin were left as an example of the 
previous condition. Since then, con- 
servation classes from agricultural col- 
leges and high schools have come by 
the busload to look at the rehabilitat- 
ed farm as the outstanding instance of 
soil reclamation in our entire part of 
the country. 

The reason why a soil reclamation 
program is a natural for a bank is that 
no such project can make really sub- 
stantial headway without an available 
source of credit. A fair average cost 
in our watershed for leveling gullied 
land and putting it into permanent 
pasture is between $35 and $50 per 
acre. Pasture needs cattle to make it 
productive, and cattle cost money to 
obtain even if the farmer raises them 
from his own herd of cows. Fencing 
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is required, rough weather shelter, 
and feed corn if the owner decides to 
finish the beef animals. Any or all of 
these projects bring the farmer into 
the bank for a loan. Some cattle loan 
applications exceed the loaning limit 
imposed by our $103,000 capital struc- 
ture, but we have found our correspon- 
dent banks eager to participate in 
these overlimit loans. 


Maps play an important part in de-. 


ciding what use a farmer should make 
of his land in this program of control- 
ling erosion. In the lobby of our bank 
hangs not only an outline map of the 
entire Wolf River district but also a 
land capability map of the Green Acres 
sub-district. These maps are consult- 
ed many times a day, and are the basis 
for discussion with many customers. 
We urge the individual farmer to get 
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a soil capability map of his own land 
from the government soil specialist, 
and to follow these scientific sugges- 
tions. 

We find a practical banking use for 
this information. With the aid of the 
map and a progress report from the 
landowner, we can determine the cred- 
it rating of the loan applicant without 
having an actual appraisal made of the 
farm. Also, we can see what type of 
loan should be made, with reasonable 
assurance that such a loan will prove 
profitable for the borrower. 


LREADY the area around Moscow 
is showing tangible results in 

terms that a dirt farmer can under- 
stand. When land erodes to a surface 
too rough to cultivate, the farmer can 
still get some use from it by seeding it 
to pasture for cattle. Without erosion 
control, such land can support one cow 
per five to eight acres. But where the 
gullies are stopped and planted to per- 
manent pasture with adequate ferti- 
lizer, it requires only 1 to 2 acres per 
cow. Viewed in such terms of in- 
creased productivity, the farmer sees 
that controlling erosion makes good 
sense. From the banking standpoint, 
the added cash return to the farmer 
makes such a project a sound loan. 

The Wolf River program today is 
barely getting under way, viewed in 
the perspective of how much must 
eventually be done. For at least the 
next several years there should be a 
steady increase in projects on indi- 
vidual farms that will call for private 
financing. Our bank has advertised, 
alone and also in cooperation with 
neighbor banks, that loans for these 
operations are available to acceptable 
applicants. We likewise have taken 
various measures to associate our 
bank, in our neighbors’ minds, along 
with the soil conservation work. For 
instance, our bank blotters supplied to 
customers and others show a map of 
the Wolf River Watershed and urge 
membership and_ soil conservation 
practices. We give out car stickers of 
the same general design, printed in ink 
that fluoresces in light. All of our ad- 
vertising twangs on the same string. 

As this is written on November 2, 
the Moscow Savings Bank has made 
the following loans as the direct result 
of erosion control activities: 

Three loans for leveling and perma- 
nent pasture on 70 acres total. 

Two loans for winter oats cover on 
40 acres total. 

Two loans for desilting basins. 

Three loans for ponds. 

One loan for tree planting on ten 
acres. 

One loan for a mile of diversion. 

Tree farming is one excellent use 
for much of the eroded land in our 
area. In fact, a great deal of this land 





never should have been cleared of 
timber by our forefathers, and the 
sooner it is restored to woodland and 
the surface thus stabilized, the better. 
This movement is really under way in 
our area. In the first two years of the 
Wolf River Watershed Commission, 
more than 100,000 pine seedlings were 
planted in our area. Reforestation 
takes hold faster in Tennessee than 
farther north, but even so nine years 
must elapse before cutting can begin. 
This makes it too slow a process for a 
self-liquidating bank loan. But we are 
trying to encourage our neighboring 
landowners to put trees on a few 
acres at a time, and then repay the 
loan out of other income. To buy and 
plant trees costs about $20 per acre, 
and federal soil conservation benefits 
repay the farmer $9 per acre. 

Mind you, we do not step forward to 
loan money to just any farmer who 
has some gullied land that needs sta- 
bilizing. After all, we are not in busi- 
ness to make uncollectible loans. But 
we find we are able with a little inge- 
nuity to make many a loan that at first 
glance looked unpromising. We accom- 
plish this by trying conscientiously to 
work out something to fit the individ- 
ual case of the loan applicant. 

We figure out the best security we 
can get under the circumstances, and 
if it seems reasonably adequate we 
take the note. Sometimes our security 
takes the form of a personal endorse- 
ment, sometimes of a chattel mortgage 
on machinery or livestock, or a real 
estate mortgage. It can be just about 
anything. 


O GIVE an idea of the loan poten- 

tial in this over-all project, let me 
cite a few statistics. In the Green Acres 
district, which is adjacent to our bank, 
there are 43 farms totalling 4,500 
acres. Of these, the technical experts 
tell us that 800 acres eventually must 
be planted to trees and 1,000 acres 
should be put into permanent pasture. 
They urge further diversification of 
crops from the traditional one-crop 
cotton farming of the territory. 

The Wolf River basin, with 9,900 
landowners and 460,000 acres, eventu- 
ally should be organized into 20 dis- 
tricts on the order of Green Acres, 
covering 88 tributary streams in six 
counties in two states. Of these, four 
districts have already been organized. 
Our bank is willing to loan to any 
qualified borrower in the big basin, 
but we harbor no illusion that we can 
get much business from the more dis- 
tant parts of the six counties if local 
banks closer to home are willing to 
make the loans. There should be 
enough good loans to provide a desir- 
able volume of business throughout 
the coming years for every bank in the 
six counties willing to participate. 
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